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WHO'S WHO 


ARNOLD LUNN was appointed our war corre- 
spondent when hostilities opened on the Continent. 
Back in England and in London, he is sending occa- 
sional stories of a human-interest nature. He has 
always enjoyed struggle, whether in sports, and 
especially skiing, or on the debater’s platform when 
he welcomed hecklers. His is a dauntless spirit in 
any conflict of forces, cruel warfare not excepted. 
. . . MARTA WANKOWICZ concludes the narra- 
tive of her experiences in the Warsaw hospital. As 
noted last week, she is still a college student, now 
at Rosemont College, Pa. Her aunt, the wife of the 
Polish Ambassador in Tokyo, had similar experi- 
ences as a volunteer nurse twenty years ago dur- 
ing the Bolshevik invasion of Poland. ... GERARD 
DONNELLY called the roll of the Senatorial elec- 
tions two years ago. We never checked up on the 
accuracy of the few predictions he made, but he 
claimed a very high percentage of direct hits. His 
purpose is to give a brief catalog that will be a key 
to the voluminous press and radio reports. .. . 
JOHN C. RAWE, S.J., has recently been called to 
New York as an Associate Director of the Institute 
of Social Order, now being inaugurated. He is rec- 
ognized as a national authority on rural sociology. 
Formerly, he was a professor at The Creighton 
University, Omaha. .. . HAROLD C. GARDINER 
is introduced as the new Literary and Book-Review 
Editor. He will be the arbiter of the poets and their 
works, the books and their authors and reviewers, 
the literati and their tendencies. . . . RAYMOND 
A. GRADY raps again, and enters with another 
provocation. Among the poets, we welcome once 
more two friends, CATHAL O’BYRNE and ELI- 
ZABETH BELLOC, who write from across the seas. 
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COMMENT 











A RECORD has been attained in the total of regis- 
tration for voting next Tuesday. About 60,576,979 
citizens have the right to cast their ballots. The 
potential number of voters would exceed 80,500,- 
000. It is expected that more than 50,000,000 men 
and women will sign either for Roosevelt or for 
Willkie in the most important decision since the 
Civil War. There will be a five million increase over 
the number of votes cast in 1936, and more than 
a ten million increase over the total for 1932. It 
has been noted that there is a rise in female regis- 
tration. Also, that there has been a notable addi- 
tion to registration in urban sections. What does 
the increase portend? Despite the various advance 
polls, no one can state with certainty what a 
majority of fifty million citizens will decide. We 
urge every citizen who reads these lines to make 
a firm resolve to go into the polling booth on Tues- 
day and to mark the ballot in accordance with the 
dictates of his or her conscience. Vote for the Presi- 
dential candidate who will best guarantee our con- 
stitutional system and our free democracy, and 
who will safeguard our national interests best in 
the international situation. Vote for the Senator 
and the Congressman who will more surely fulfil 
their oaths of office and who will care more for 
their country than for their selfish interests. Vote, 
and ask God for guidance. 


NEGRO enthusiasm for the Republican party 
waned considerably in recent decades. One of the 
earliest and most effective blows dealt to the solid 
Negro Republican vote was struck by the late 
Charles F. Murphy, former Democratic organiza- 
tion leader of New York City, who put an end to 
local race riots and welcomed Negroes into the 
Tammany fold by one and the same procedure. 
The reverse type of enthusiasm, that generated by 
the New Deal, has also, however, shown signs of 
wear during the current year. Increasing dissatis- 
faction is making itself felt as the Negroes realize 
that their share in various lavish Federal subsidies 
—schools, teachers’ salaries, vocational aid, agri- 
cultural services—is considerably less than their 
proportion in the population; and that new patterns 
of segregation have been introduced in Federally 
financed projects, not to speak of the Negro unem- 
ployed, created by the cotton-curtailment program. 
Latest muffler on the Democratic shouting is pro- 
vided by the Government’s recent declaration of 
a strict policy of segregation for Negro units in the 
army; a policy which practically precludes all Ne- 
gro officers except chaplains and doctors. Feelings 
are still more vexed by a quoted White House 
statement to the effect that these policies are ap- 
proved by the very same Negro organizations that 
had formally protested against them, and now con- 
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sider themselves tricked. But Republican shouting 
will need more than fair words and promises to be 
revived. The Negro voter, as usual, can but weigh 
greater and lesser evils. 


POLITICS should stay out of religion. Religion 
should stay out of politics. Both of the major politi- 
cal parties have been trying to win the so-called 
Catholic vote. Both have been putting on terrific 
pressure to gain the open and avowed support of 
prominent Catholics, because they are Catholics, 
of influential clerics, because they are clerics, of 
Catholic institutions, because of their religious af- 
filiations. Politics is grimy and is ruthless and is 
serpentine. It uses religion as and when it can, and 
it poisons religion. During the past month, the 
heads of the two great political parties have been 
sparring to be invited to dinner or lunch or break- 
fast with Catholic leaders. One of them attends a 
football game of a great Catholic university and the 
other visits the campus of the same university a 
few days later. The university cannot close its por- 
tals to distinguished guests, but must welcome 
them. But the welcome would be heartier if the dis- 
tinguished guests came at a time not so near the 
elections and for disinterested purposes. As the 
heads, so the headlets of the major parties. The 
politicians are swarming into church affairs and 
religious groups in every county and town of the 
country. After election, they will all be crying out 
against religion getting mixed up in politics. We 
agree with that complaint. But before and after 
election, at all times and on all occasions, let poli- 
tics and politicians stay out of religion. 


SANE and zealous labor in abundance has gone 
into the plans for National Catholic Book Week, 
and we hope that fruit in proportional abundance 
will result. The Committee of the Catholic Library 
Association in charge of the week has assigned 
groups in each diocese to make contacts with 
churches, schools and libraries, to arrange pub- 
licity, exhibits and lectures. A complete outline of 
such suggested activities will be found in the Cath- 
olic School Journal for October, 1939. This is all 
splendid, but what will be of more permanent value 
is the Reading List, comprising some 700 titles, 
which has been chosen by a committee of twelve, 
each an authority in a particular field. Under the 
general editorship of John M. O’Loughlin, Assistant 
Librarian at Boston College, the list covers science, 
religion, general reference, education, biography, 
fiction, juvenile books, philosophy and psychology, 
the social sciences, literature, mission literature 
and bibliography. Here, certainly, we have a read- 
er’s feast. Such a list and a library chosen from it 

















should be the proud possession and ambition of any 
Catholic who loves, or would like to love, books. 
The list will be published in all diocesan papers, and 
for those who want it in more permanent form, 
AMERICA is printing it as a booklet. Read it, keep 
it, get to know the treasures that lie in these books 
that are ours. In many ways ’tis a mad world, my 
hearties, but at least we can keep topsy-turvydom 
out of our little world of books. 


SHERMAN’S three-word remark is_ generally 
thought to have summed up all that can be said 
about war. Only hell is not a thing that occasions 
fine and noble deeds, whereas war sometimes is. 
It seems that the Eire Government, in response to 
the personal suggestion of Premier de Valera, has 
offered to take evacuees from the bombed sections 
of England. Now those who have suffered most 
from the bombing have been the poor of such places 
as London’s East End. If the report be true, and 
we hope it is, that some 25,000 women and chil- 
dren may be installed in new homes in Eire by 
Christmas, what a godsend the war will have been 
to these thousands, snatched from the filth of 
sooty slums and set free in the clean Irish air. 
And what an act of Christian charity by the ones 
who have undoubtedly suffered much from Eng- 
land. Governments are sometimes stupid and cruel, 
but the people of all lands have a lot of warmth in 
their hearts still, even with a world at war. Little 
urchins from Cheapside may thank Hitler for the 
delightful experience of a Christmas in Ireland. 


THIS Presidential campaign has been bitter and 
malicious. There has scarcely ever been a campaign 
that has been clean; but most of them have been 
far cleaner than the one which culminates on No- 
vember 5. Sins of the tongue, to the devil’s delight, 
have been steadily on the increase, so that in vol- 
ume they would surpass even the billions numbered 
in our national debt. Telling lies of a malicious na- 
ture about politicians and candidates has become a 
national habit. Backbiting and character-killing 
have been practised with the greatest dexterity, as 
an art and a science. Evil gossip continually assails 
every idle ear. Scandals about every candidate have 
been dragged out or built up. Bitterness pervades 
the atmosphere. An election campaign such as this 
we have been enduring for the past two months 
tends to ruin the morale of the people. Every man 
in public life is tarred, and little respect is left for 
even the victors. Up in the ivory tower, democracy 
seems so beautiful and fair and just. But down in 
the gutter, democracy becomes just a slut. 


THE British Parliament took time out the other 
day to question the advisability of letting H. G. 
Wells loose on America. One school of thought held 
the view that “this agnostic who believed in noth- 
ing and nobody” would do more harm than good 
to the British cause in this country; others claimed 
that in Britain’s hour of crisis it was better to 





have such a man a couple of thousand miles away. 
For one who, in modern intellectual circles, has 
frequently been held up as a messiah who would 
lead us away from the outworn superstition of 
Christianity into a promised land of Wellsian 
utopia, these are harsh words. We sympathize with 
Parliament in their dilemma as to where their prob- 
lem child will do the least harm, but we think 
we have a solution. Obviously, the place for Wells 
at this time is Russia. It is the one spot on earth 
where an honest attempt has been made to carry 
out his theories. It is the one country in the world 
which has aroused his enthusiasm. Let him, by 
all means, go there and stay there and occupy him- 
self in smoothing out any slight blemishes that re- 
main in the closest attempt that has been made to 
translate his theories into facts. It might not be 
as comfortable or profitable as a sojourn in the 
United States, but at least, he would have the satis- 
faction of congenial companionship. 


JEFFERSONIANS still have a large respect for 
Thomas Jefferson and his views on American gov- 
ernment. An editorial in a large metropolitan news- 
paper recalled a quotation that rather agrees with 
the position affirmed by this Review through the 
last twenty eight years. Declared Thomas Jeffer- 
son: 

My opinion originally was that the President of 
the United States should have been elected for seven 
years and [be] forever ineligible afterward. I have 
since become sensible in that seven years is too 
long to be irremovable, and that there should be a 
peaceable way of withdrawing a man in midway 
who is doing wrong. The service for eight years with 
the power to remove at the end of the first four, 
comes nearly to my principle as corrected by ex- 
perience. . .. Should a President consent to be a can- 
didate for a third election, I trust he would be re- 
jected on this demonstration of ambitious views. 


If this Review were being published a century 
and a half ago, when Jefferson spoke, the editor 
would have agreed with him. The present editor, 
likewise, agrees with the wise old gentleman who 
fashioned our democracy. 


SINCE all the innocents, stooges, fellow-travelers, 
and restless intellectuals scampered out of the 
Communist spider-web, the comrades have been 
forced to struggle alone. Their high-placed friends 
are no longer settling them in key-positions. Two 
years ago, the Communists had the volume of a 
brass-band, but now they play a shrill tremolo on 
a penny-whistle. Almost every item of news car- 
ried about them in the current press is hostile, 
whereas, a few years ago, even the best newspapers 
were sympathetic. A few years ago, it was our com- 
plaint that the Communists got a large share of the 
work available, and in many places controlled the 
relief. For the present, it seems, the Party is again 
down to the poverty and depression level. Its inner 
spirit is not broken, it will function in devious 
ways; but its power of endangering the nation 
through impenetration has been broken. 
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LONDON'S WAILING WILLY 
SCREAMS HIS NIGHTLY DIRGE 


ARNOLD LUNN 











THE CHOIR in St. James’ Church, Spanish Place, 
had just finished the Gloria. I looked at my watch: 
10.55 A.M. “In five minutes” I thought, “England 
will be at war.” Five minutes later the sirens 
sounded. My wife was half a mile from the church, 
and as I ran home through the empty streets, air 
wardens screamed their protests, and a kindly old 
woman tried to drag me into the shelter of her 
home. The streets were deserted. Buses and taxis 
had stopped running. That was a year ago. 

On Saturday last, I left home a few minutes after 
a disabled plane had skimmed the treetops on its 
way to a forced landing. A Spitfire, which had just 
brought down a Messerschmidt, was registering 
joie de vivre in a “victory roll” just above our gar- 
den. I reached London in time for the second raid, 
and bombs were dropping in the suburbs as I 
boarded a bus. The streets were full, the buses 
were running, and people sauntered along uncon- 
cernedly. I returned home just in time to see the 
fourth raid broken up above our home. 

People get very tired of air-raid shelters. I was 
having tea with my mother, who is eighty-one 
years of age, when the guns began to bark. “‘Would 
you like to go down to the shelter in the base- 
ment?” I asked. “I’ve been down twice today,”’ she 
answered. “I can’t run up and downstairs all day 
to please Hitler. Does that silly man really think 
he can win the war by this foolishness?” I had just 
returned from her country, Ireland, and she 
browsed round the room to find Songs of the Glens 
of Antrim, of which she is very fond. 

We live in the Southeastern suburbs, and though 
many raids are broken up overhead, we are lucky, 
for the nearest military objective is at least five 
miles away, and we have nothing to fear save ran- 
dom bombing. The Germans, to do them justice, 
usually aim at military objectives, though bombers 
jettison their bombs at random to escape when 
caught by a beam, and scatter a few indiscriminate 
bombs to keep as many people as possible in shel- 
ters through the night, and thus to reduce the effi- 
ciency of the population through continual loss of 
sleep. 

There is a world of difference between life in an 
area which is systematically bombed, and our com- 
paratively secure existence. Very few people are 
worried by “noises off,” but nobody can really en- 
joy “noises on.” I have heard of only one case of 
panic; a naturalized British subject who was head 
of a department, and whose arrant cowardice cost 
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him his job. Fortunately, heroism would seem to 
be much commoner than cowardice, heroism which 
knows no distinction of sex; witness the girl who 
continued to receive and transmit telephone mes- 
sages in a burning building, surrounded by the dead 
and dying. Human beings have unsuspected re- 
serves of courage and endurance which are only 
tapped in times such as these. 

Routine is the antidote to fear, and life in the 
“noises off” districts is adjusting itself to conditions 
which are mildly disconcerting. “‘We’re off again,” 
says my wife resignedly, when “Wailing Willy” be- 
gins his nightly dirge. The night raids usually begin 
about 9.30 P.M. and the “All Clear” is seldom later 
than 4 A.M. The warning signal has been likened 
to a “woman wailing for her demon lover’ But 
the Commander of the Defense Fighters, Wailing 
Willy’s begetter, resents these aspersions. “I told a 
group of Birmingham business men,” he confided 
to me, “that it’s all a question of associations. If 
the sirens were used to announce a ten-pound a 
week rise all round, Willy’s wail would sound like 
the sweetest of songs.” “I wish we could persuade 
the wailing woman,” my wife remarks as the first 
bombers arrive, “that her demon lover doesn’t live 
in these parts.” “There they go, Wumph-Wuf. I 
don’t mind how often they raid us by day, but I 
wish they’d leave us alone at night.” 

My wife is not the only person mildly to resent 
these nocturnal visits. Nobody has, as yet, evolved 
an effective antidote to the night bomber which 
travels three times as fast as the bombers in the 
last war and is, consequently, nine times as difficult 
to hold in a search light until the fighters can 
tackle them. In a day raid, our fighters are in the 
sky the moment the bombers appear and many a 
raid is driven off in a few minutes. But one has a 
vaguely defenseless feeling at night while the 
bombers meander aimlessly through the darkness 
above us. 

Unless one is actually on the point at which dive 
bombers are aiming, a daylight battle is exhilarat- 
ing, for there is beauty in the clash of these air 
armadas, and an uplifting of the heart at the 
thought of the gallantry displayed by these knights 
of the air. There are worse fates than to die in a 
fair fight, but there is nothing but squalid horror 
in the thud of bombs dropping on crowded streets. 
One shudders at the thought of the children 
screaming with terror as the house above them 
collapses like a pack of cards. 














At first we found it difficult to sleep, for we were 
worried about the small daughter, aged twelve, but 
she has now been moved to the safest part of the 
house, and sleeps serenely through sirens, anti-air- 
craft and distant bombing. I looked in one evening 
just as the bombers came over. She was reading a 
book about the last war written for children. “‘Lis- 
ten to this,” she said, “ ‘You little children who 
read this, living in security. . . .’ In security, Ha! 
Ha!” 

Habit soon reasserts itself. Two nights ago I slept 
soundly through three “All Clear” sirens and two 
Wailing Willys. The routine preoccupations of 
peace intrude into the bizarre pattern of war. Hus- 
bands still have to be kept presentable. I was watch- 
ing an air battle on a warm afternoon until my 
wife called out to me from the house. “Do put a 
coat on. You may as well look respectable on a 
stretcher, if you’re a casualty. And do please get 
your hair cut before going on that Convoy next 
week. The Navy are always so smart.” 

Men and women tend to react rather differently 
to war. There is no distinction of courage or endur- 
ance; but whereas most men, even non-combatants, 
are alive to the romance of war, most women even 
the most stoical, regard the whole business of battle 
with unqualified disapproval. Primitive man’s task 
was to fight and loot; primitive woman’s to pre- 
serve and protect. Man fought for, woman carried 
on, the race. To the woman, war is the supreme 
menace to the children she has borne. In reply to 
my banal remark that it was inspiring to live 
through this tremendous chapter of history, my 
realistic wife said: ‘““The Coronation is the kind of 
history which I like living through.” 

No Christian can subscribe to the humanism 
that teaches that death and suffering are the ulti- 
mate evils. War is not, as Spengler, greatest of 
Prussian thinkers believes, a glorious form of hu- 
man activity. However, never is the sense of human 
brotherhood, at least within the limits of the tribe, 
so strong. No longer do we take shelter behind a 
newspaper from the conversation of strangers in 
buses or trains. On the contrary, we are eager to 
exchange news and thus to fill in the jig-saw puzzle 
of the daily raids. And those of us who live in com- 
paratively safe districts feel properly respectful to 
those whose homes are in the regions of “noises 
on.” 

The companionship of danger transforms stran- 
gers into friends, and gives new significance to the 
most intimate of ties. I remember waking after 
midnight to hear the crash of stick-bombs on fac- 
tories and aerodromes to the south. Several bomb- 
ers were in action. There was a savage splendor in 
the pattern of red sparks from the anti-aircraft 
guns and the white flashes where the gasses had 
been released by exploding guns. And then the 
bombers turned, and the search lights steepened 
until they met vertically overhead, and as my wife’s 
hand stole into mine, I remembered Dante’s line 
D’antico amor senti la gran potenza. (I felt the 
power of my ancient love). We crept downstairs 
and listened outside Jaqueta’s room. She was still 
fast asleep. 








| NURSED THE NAZIS 
IN A POLISH HOSPITAL 


MARTA WANKOWICZ 











(Continued from last week) 


THE third day of my three days’ leave, my god- 
father arrived, Colonel Thadius Lechnicki, former 
Minister of Finance. He came with a lieutenant and 
a soldier who drove their motorcycle. He came into 
the house in the simple uniform of a soldier. With 
two thousand men he was in the forest. Now he 
patroled the oasis where the pincers of the invad- 
ing armies had not yet closed. Germany with eighty 
million and Russia with a hundred and sixty million 
had not yet finished their task. 

The Colonel was leaving. . .. How many rides on 
horseback we had made together! How many 
mazurkas he had led at our balls in the country! 
He always made up complicated steps; he led the 
dancers out through the park and made them re- 
turn by the window, all that at a mad pace. Our 
long dresses always suffered in these mazurkas led 
by Uncle Thadius. 

Now our rides are done. He didn’t come back 
from his last one. As he used to lead mazurkas in 
the parks in the country, now he led an attack 
against German tanks. He and his men had only 
hand grenades. He died there. 

I left my mother and my sister. I returned to the 
hospital. The next day a Cossack on horseback 
burst in, a revolver in his hand. 

“Towariszczi!” Comrades!, he cried, “We bring 
you culture!” 

The Bolsheviks had given the command of the 
hospital to a beast. The Commissar began his ac- 
tivity by the distribution of cigarettes to our pa- 
tients. Cigarettes! A priceless extravagance when 
there were none to be had. Our soldiers took them. 
But when the Germans wanted some—the Commis- 
sar refused them. Instead, he called these Soviet 
allies unutterable epithets, with which the Russian 
language is so rich. 

I don’t know what attitude I would have had 
toward wounded Germans some time later, after 
I had occasion to see all their savage cruelty. But 
we wished to preserve a humane atmosphere at the 
hospital. With the approval of our Polish patients, 
we showed the Commissar the door. 

Soon, something even more disagreeable hap- 
pened to him. He was making love to one of the 
nurses in a rather brutal manner and a Polish of- 
ficer struck him in the face. We hid the officer and 
after that the Commissar went about with his face 
bandaged. 

Outside the hospital it was more dramatic. 

Right near Chelm there was a complete massacre 
of a little detachment of soldiers who refused to 
surrender. These Polish boys fought, though they 
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knew it was hopeless. Dead, unburied, they lay by 
the roadside for long days. 

At the barracks at Chelm there was only one 
officer when the Bolsheviks broke in. His revolver 
had three chambers filled. He killed two Bolshevik 
Commissars. In response, the Bolsheviks murdered 
eighteen Polish officers. . . . They buried the two 
Commissars in the public square of the city, stacked 
with flowers and decorated with red ribbons. At the 
other side of the square, abandoned and lonely, the 
monument of Polish Independence stood against 
the sky. 

At Grabowiec, forty-five miles from Chelm, the 
Bolsheviks shot down all the doctors and two 
nurses at the hospital. When I heard of it, I thought 
of my aunt, now the wife of our ambassador in 
Tokio. She was just my age when she worked as a 
nurse during the Polish-Bolshevik War of 1919. 
The Bolsheviks occupied her hospital. They shot 
all the doctors and all but four nurses, of which 
she was one. So four girls were left alone with 
thirty men seriously ill or badly wounded. They 
had to bury the bodies of their murdered comrades 
to the chorus of a roaring mob. 

Two generations, three wars. 

One day my mother came to see me secretly. 
She seemed poor and tired. I gave her the bed 
which I shared with the other nurse. All I could 
offer her as refreshment was a little black coffee 
made from barley. She told me that the Bolsheviks 
took money from her and from my sister and also 
all their jewels. A “connoisseur” had cleared off the 
walls and carried away all our family portraits, 
including the portrait of one of our ancestors, who 
was said to return every night. She was mischiev- 
ous and whimsical. But she had a great charm. I 
pity her now—a slave. 

A beautiful Airedale, companion of all our trips 
in auto and canoe, did not like the new masters. He 
growled and bit them. The peasants always said 
“He’s a lord among dogs!” The chambermaid 
never dared to give him an order. She said: “Such a 
dog!—He would never obey me!” They shot him 
during the night. The dog dragged himself toward 
the house and rested on the threshold his square, 
well-shaped muzzle, brown as spice-bread. He 
touched the door for the last time with his wet, 
black nose. He died. 

The Bolsheviks ordered us to evacuate all our 
own patients from two wards. Those days were 
awful. We had to find places for them in other 
wards, wards which were already overflowing with 
wounded. I had in my care seventy-eight wounded 
soldiers. I had room for forty-five. So it was almost 
double and none of them slight cases. There were 
just two of us to look after these wounded men. 

When one makes eighty beds and carries water 
from the other end of the building for the bathing 
of eighty patients and follows the doctor on his 
visits, fulfilling all his orders, seeing to the dress- 
ings, sending the patients for X-ray treatments, 
feeding by hand those who could not help them- 
selves, rewinding bandages that have become loos- 
ened—the end of a thirteen-hour day brings ex- 
haustion. Without washing and without eating, I 
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threw myself on the bed I shared with sister Jane 
in a little room where eight of us slept. 

The provisions went from bad to worse. We 
couldn’t even dream of special diets for the seri- 
ously wounded. We all ate mouldy soups. And be- 
sides, there was so little room that many lay on the 
floor, lying only on coats stretched over a tile floor. 

Meanwhile, the two wards which we had had to 
evacuate that there might be room for the “for- 
eign” patients were almost empty. There were 
only fourteen Germans and a few Soviet soldiers. 
The beds prepared for the non-existent sick, were 
stretched undisturbed along the wall. The food for 
these wards was specially prepared. They had meat, 
fruit, vegetables. .. . 

I absolutely had to have a free bed for our sol- 
dier Kubicki. He had his legs and arms fractured 
and he could not stay stretched on the floor. I 
blushed with anger and shouted when I asked for 
the bed. The Bolshevik threatened instead to take 
any more beds that he wanted from the “Polish” 
ward, anything he liked. 

Each day, hopelessly, I scanned the graphs that 
showed fevers rising precariously. I watched men 
fade and die before my eyes. 

Kubicki, for whom I had searched in vain for a 
bed—died that very night. 

The twenty-ninth of September arrived. As usual 
we listened to the radio in the nurses’ parlor. After 
the news I would go back again to the soldiers to 
tell them any new developments. They were always 
discussing this, even, sometimes, late at night. 

For several days we had not heard the broken, 
tired voice of Mr. Starzynski, heroic mayor of War- 
saw. The radio station of Warsaw, bombarded, was 
no more. 

The twenty-ninth of September we heard the 
Germans announce that Warsaw was taken. When 
I returned to the soldiers, I said only those three 
words. 

Silence answered me. Then heavy words fell: 
“They are out of ammunition... .” 

They didn’t comment on the news that night. 
Their soldiers’ hearts were closed. From that day 
on I never heard them discuss political questions. 
They knew that years of trials were coming. There 
was nothing more to talk about. 

The Germans came to take over. The Bolsheviks 
broke camp. They pillaged everything in the town 
and in the hospital before they left. We had hidden 
some operating instruments. We had locked the 
room where the remainder were kept. We fled with 
the key. But the doctors that stayed with this ward 
must have been shot down. We had to give up the 
keys, much against our will. The representatives of 
a country which was pretending to deliver human- 
ity, pillaged the hospital, taking instruments which 
were destined to save lives and the health of 300 
wounded men who were there. We watched them 
with horror. 

The sick were upset for another reason. They 
learned from someone that the Bolsheviks had 
stolen all the provisions of the hospital, among 
other things, the most painful loss, six pigs. 

The German commander, a colonel—went on a 














tour of inspection of the hospital. Visiting the 
fourth ward he rubbed his finger along the hinge 
of the door. There was a little dust left there. The 
gallant German wiped his finger on the cheek of 
one of the nurses who was working in the fourth 
ward. By chance it was nurse Majewska, she who 
offered her own blood a few weeks before to save 
Kurt’s life, as I mentioned previously. 

Each ward received its commander. Ours was a 
gemiitlicher Bavarian, merchant of Krumbach, a 
little town near Munich. As a young soldier he was 
in the World War, twenty-five years ago. 

“Please, listen to me, sisters. I know that now we 
are at war and that it’s hard for you. You cannot 
treat me frankly as a friend, as I would like you to. 
Although, honestly, it seems to me that you are 
too imaginative, you make things up. You wear the 
“Red Cross” and I wear it too. You are Catholic 
and so am I. You are brave girls and I am a brave 
man. And what is important beyond these things? 
Let us even agree that we cannot become friends 
if you don’t wish it, although I’m very fond of both 
of you. But promise me that you will come see me 
at my home after the war. If things do not go so 
well at your home—come and see me. I am rich. I 
have four houses and no children.” 

We listened with our eyes cast down. This was 
our enemy who was speaking to us. In spite of the 
closed doors, the dying cry of lieutenant Wysocki 
came through to us: “Mamo... ntatenko... 
mother . . . mother!” 

“Come to see me at least once, on your Hoch- 
zeitreise,’ (honeymoon) insisted the feldvebel. 
“Promise me you'll come!” 

“T understand that you yourself are not to 
blame,” Jane cried with tears in her eyes. Her two 
brothers were officers. She wanted to say more. 
She struggled against crying. At last she fled. We 
only heard her sobbing from far away. 

“There’s your Hochzeitreise, feldvebel Alois! Our 
boys die... .” 

Feldvebel Alois Sixt didn’t speak for a moment, 
his dark brows thoughtful. “Poor sister Jane,” he 
said finally. 

“Say no more about it!” I interrupted, seeing 
sister Mary come into the room. Sister Mary was 
engaged before the war to a young lieutenant. They 
were to be married in September. War broke out. 
He left for the front. She went to work in the hos- 
pital. The third day of the war a cannon ball tore 
off the head of the lieutenant. Precise and energetic 
sister Mary went on working in the hospital as 
usual every day, as if nothing had happened. The 
war had destroyed the home, the life, the family, 
the youth of each of us. We considered the future 
as a hard and difficult road that must be traveled. 

Feldvebel Alois never renewed his invitation. 

The Prussian regiments arrived. Ordnungen (or- 
ders) became more and more rigid and unbearable. 
The invaders were feeling more sure of themselves. 

Once they called an assembly of all the nurses. 
They made three groups of them: registered 
nurses, those mobilized by the Red Cross and we, 
the volunteers. The soldiers ran through our ranks 
barking orders: the line was not perfectly straight. 








They corrected it with rude pushing and pulling. 

A colonel arrived accompanied by two soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. He pointed out the Red Cross 
nurses and the volunteers. 

“Raus aus dem Lazarett in einer halben Stunde! 
Get out of the hospital in half an hour!” 

At the end of the half hour they escorted us to 
the gate at the point of bayonets. 

Thus a German Raus chased Polish Charity. 

Well, that’s all... . 


After that came only long months of mournful 
life in Warsaw. We were cold and starving. The 
best of us died in prisons or were shot. 

In spite of it we worked. Be sure that we worked 
not only at our mathematics, history and languages, 
as our schools were closed indefinitely. We had 
other work too. 

The true life of Poland is now trammeled under 
the surface. But it will emerge soon. Poland arisen 
will take among the nations of the world the place 
which is due to her. 

We believe in Justice. And we hope. 

That is why we live. 


SCORE CARD FOR THE 
SENATE ELECTIONS 


GERARD DONNELLY 











SENATORS are important, too. 

Come Judgment Day next Tuesday, we shall all 
be so intent on the main event that we may not 
hear the howls of anguish or triumph rising from 
the lesser Armageddons in more than one third 
of the States. But the Senators are important, too, 
and their violent tussles for the toga offer drama— 
tragic, comic or even burlesque—that is every bit 
as exciting as the struggle for the White House. 
That is because Senators are human. When you 
tickle them, do they not laugh? When you prick 
them do they not bleed? And when you nominate 
them, do they not want to win? 

Here is a list of Senatorial candidates. It is 
offered without partisan comment and merely as 
a convenience for anyone who intends to turn on 
his radio and listen to the election returns. 

Yet a study of the list will show some interesting 
facts about our American Upper Chamber. Their 
terms are ending for 32 of our Conscript Fathers. 
Eight of these scarred veterans, defeated for re- 
nomination or voluntarily retiring, are putting 
aside their togas forever. The distinguished Min- 
nesotan has deserted his party. The Senator from 
Maine has already been elected and will have no 
heart attacks next Tuesday. A brand new Senator, 
who turns out to be the Chamber’s baby, has just 
taken his oath, good for two years. Vermont will 
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choose two Senators. And the unexpired terms of 
four dead men—Borah, Lewis, Gibson and Logan— 
are to be filled next week by balloting. 

In brief, 35 States will choose 36 toga-wearers 
on Tuesday, and next January, when the Senate 
convenes again, some 38 new faces will appear— 
that is, if you mean by new faces a lot of old ones 
shining with new gladness, along with the fledg- 
lings’ and happy appointee’s. 

In the list below, an asterisk indicates the in- 
cumbent, the Democrat is named first, and various 
candidates of the Prohibition, Socialist and Com- 
munist parties are omitted. 


ARIZ. McFarland (D) v. Jennings (R) 
Senator from the Apache State for over a quarter 
century, Ashurst, the eloquent, lost in the recent 
primary to a young cow-country judge. Republican 
Jennings is chairman of the Legion’s law commit- 
tee. 


CAL. Johnson (D, R*, P) 

The stout-hearted old coast warrior pulverized 
opponents in all three party primaries. In his fifth 
Senate contest he is opposed only by a Prohibition- 
ist and a lady Communist. 


CONN. Maloney (D*) v. Cornell (R) 

Hoping to grab the incumbent’s seat, the Nut- 
meg Republicans nominated a scholar, headmaster 
of the Rutherford School. Stiff battle ahead, with 
no mention of Latin or literature. 


DEL. Tunnell (D) v. Townsend (R*) 
The State leans to the donkey, but Townsend 
usually runs ahead of his ticket and will probably 
return to the Hill for another term, his third. 


FLA. Andrews (D*) v. Draper (R) 
Outvoted three to one in the last two Presiden- 
tial elections, the Everglade elephant is merely go- 
ing through the motions by running a candidate. 


IDAHO. Taylor (D) v. Thomas (R*) 

Here in the big potato and Shoshone area, the 
scramble is for Borah’s term, expiring 1943. Last 
Winter, when the old Lion died, Republican Thomas 
was named to serve until next January. He wants 
to keep the job. The Democrat is a pappy-pass-the- 
biscuits campaigner, but no fool, who hypnotized 
the counties with hill-billy ballads and rope tricks, 
aided by a pretty wife, a small son, a big cowboy 
hat and a deafening sound truck. 


ILL. Slattery (D*) v. Brooks (R) 

Upon Ham Lewis’s death, the Cook County lead- 
er was tapped by Horner. He serves until next Tues- 
day’s balloting and wants to keep on for two more 
years. The Republican is Chicago’s formidable, re- 
sourceful, much respected C. Wayland Brooks. In 
prospect: one of the fiercest fracases on record. 


IND. Minton (D*) v. Willis (R) 

Here, in Willkie’s home grounds, the New Deal 
hundred percenter is sweating for a return to the 
North Wing. He has a gory fight, probably a los- 
ing one, on his hands, for the Hoosiers are lean- 
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ing Willkie-wise, and Willis is an old hand at try- 
ing for the Senate. 


KY. Chandler (D*) v. Smith (R) 

During the neutrality debate last fall, Senator 
Logan collapsed and died. Young “Happy” Chan- 
dler, just out of the Governor’s mansion, took on 
the toga, and hopes, next Tuesday, to win two 
years more of borrowed time. Smith is a Bell 
County lawyer, who has hardly a chance. 


ME. Brann (D) defeated by Brewster (R) 

Old Hale, four-time Senator from the Pine Tree 
State will retire next month. Brewster’s is no new 
face in Congress, since he moves up from the lower 
House. The Maine election, let the reader note, was 
held on September 9. It turned thumbs down on 
Brann, scarred old veteran of many wars. 


MD. Radcliffe (D*) v. Nice (R) 

In the Free State, the duelists are the distin- 
guished incumbent and a former Governor, whose 
name, somewhat significantly, rhymes with dice, 
not lease. 


MASS. Walsh (D*) v. Parkman (R) 
Running for a fifth term, the America-first chair- 
man of the Navy Committee is opposed, hopefully, 

by Boston’s former Corporation Counsel. 


MICH. Fitzgerald (D) v. Vandenberg (R*) 

A popular Detroit attorney hopes to rip the toga 
from the shoulders of the man who aimed, last 
Summer, at both ends of Pennyslvania Ave. No 
ripping seems probable, though, for the Wolver- 
ines are veering to the Willkie ticket. 


MINN. Shipstead (R*) v. Regan (D) v. Benson (FL) 
Ball (R) appointed until Nov. 1942 

Three months ago the Gopher State boasted 
of two Farmer-Labor Senators. But Shipstead 
switched to the GOP, and when Lundeen was killed, 
a Republican was appointed, has already been 
sworn in. Democrat Regan, opposing Shipstead, 
twice fought for the Governorship. Farmer-Labor- 
ite Benson was a one-term Governor and a one- 
year Senator. Gopher voters in the three parties, 
irate or elated over local surprises, may hurdle 
party lines in large numbers; this three-way game 
of political pussy-wants-a-corner will confuse any- 
body living beyond sight of Dayton’s Bluffs. 


MISS. Bilbo (D*) unopposed 
Down among the bayous and magnolias there are 
only 5,000 Republicans—and no GOP David for 
Goliath Bilbo. There aren’t even any pebbles, but 
only bayous, magnolias and Democrats. 


MO. Truman (D*) v. Davis (R) 

The Pendergast incumbent, victor in the pri- 
maries by virtue of a cut-throat contest between 
two anti-Pendergast men (Governor Stark and 
Prosecutor Milligan), will now do battle for the 
mule and cob-pipe State against an anti-Pender- 
gast Republican, residing in the boss’s home town. 


MONT. Wheeler (D*) v. Cheadle (R) 
The Senate’s champion tip-toer and treader-on- 























eggs will have to rediscover youthful battle cries, 
else his Senate chair will soon be getting polished 
by the pants of the Republican State leader. 


NEB. Cochran (D) v. Butler (R) 
Nebraska’s Burke crashed in the primaries, shot 
down by Cochran, who is now finishing a Gov- 
ernor’s term. Hugh Butler (not to be confused 
with Dan Butler, Omaha’s two-ton, popular mayor) 
is a grain and cattle tycoon, also a National Com- 
mitteeman. The soothsayers prophesy Butler. 


NEV. Pittman (D*) v. Platt (R) 
The donkey sees a sixth term for the pro-tem- 
pore Senate President, with an easy victory over 
his Reno-attorney opponent. 


N. J. Cromwell (D) v. Barbour (R*) 

The outspoken orator, our ex-Minister to Cana- 
da, is contesting with the thrice part-time Sen- 
ator. Their gentle wrestlings are almost unnoticed, 
what with Hudson County registration scandals, 
book burnings and Tobey’s magnificent roars at 
Hague. There are six other candidates, too, for 
the one Jersey toga. 


N. M. Chavez (D*) v. Mitchell (R) 

The Senator, brought close to primary defeat 
by the Sunshine State’s lone Representative Demp- 
sey, is now pitted against a big live-stock Republi- 
can, who, Santa Feans insist, may start a stampede. 


N. Y. Mead (D*) v. Barton (R) 

This race, between a New Deal friend of Farley 
and the advertising man, all depends on how Will- 
kie “comes down to the Bronx.” That famous 
phrase implies a thumping Democratic majority 
in the metropolis and an unparalleled Republican 
vote in the rest of the big State. Will Willkie’s up- 
state majority top the Roosevelt city sweep? New 
York has just broken all registration records, but 
politicos cannot interpret. Does it mean a huge 
protest against Roosevelt? Or a mighty pat on his 
back? Or is it, perhaps, a great rising of both clans 
portending another photo finish in the indispens- 
able State? 


N. DAK. Vogel (D) v. Langer (R) 

In the convention-and-primary system in vogue 
near Bismarck, Senator Frazier lost out, and in- 
dependent Republican Langer, twice Governor, 
emerged. Democrat Vogel, nominated in party con- 
vention and unopposed in primary, is former State 
Chairman. Our old friend Lemke is running again, 
too, as an Independent. 


OHIO. McSweeney (D) v. Burton (R) 

Vic Donahey, the tired Conscript Father, has 
already cleaned out his Senate desk and is quitting. 
The Buckeye battle is joined between a former 
Democratic Congressman and the three-time Mayor 
of Cleveland. 


PENN. Guffey (D*) v. Cooke (R) 
Once again Old Gladiator Guffey is down there 


on the sands of the arena amid the dust and 
blood. The Keystone combat, a battle of Titans, 
offers glory or death, what with thirty-six elec- 
toral votes and maybe the Presidency, dependent 
on the outcome. 


R. I. Gerry (D*) v. McManus (R) 
Here, along the shores of the Narragansett, a 
non-Roosevelt Democrat tilts a lance against a red- 
hot Willkieite. 


TENN. McKellar (D*) v. Baker (R) 
Defeated in a 1938 attempt to get the Governor’s 
swivel chair, the brave Republican is jousting with 
a Senator who wears four service stripes on his 
sleeve, is the champion Civil Service hater, and a 
Crump machinist, too. 


TEX. Connally (D*) v. Shannon (R) 
There is not much hope for the second Irishman 
in a State where the Democrats vote seven to one. 


UTAH. Murdock (D) v. Farnsworth (R) 

King, who wore the toga for twenty-four years, 
went down in the primaries before an able Con- 
gressman. Murdock’s opponent happens to be his 
Republican cousin. 


VT. Comings (D) v. Aiken (R) 
Searles (D) v. Austin (R*) 


The Green Mountaineers are staging two con- 
tests. When Senator Gibson died last summer, his 
son was appointed until next Tuesday, and will 
make no race thereafter. So Governor Aiken, the 
bold Roosevelt critic, is out for the job, which ex- 
pires in 1945. 

Incumbent Austin, seeking a third term, is equal- 
ly sure of victory. Remember, this is Vermont. 


VA. Byrd (D*) unopposed 
Nobody would have a chance against this FFV 
scion, especially no Republican. 


WASH. Waligren (D) v. Chadwick (R) 

The Chinook State’s Schwellenbach leaves the 
Senate for a berth on the Federal bench. Congress- 
man Wallgren aims at the succession, but must 
face the fighting ex-Commander of the American 
Legion, who bolted the Democratic party over the 
Roosevelt third-term issue. 


W. VA. Kilgore (D) v. Sweeney (R) 

Crushed in last May’s primaries was Rush D. 
Holt, young and violent Administration scorner. 
His toga will fall to an Irishman—which one de- 
pends on the Panhandlers. 


WIS. Finnegan (D) v. Clausen (R) v. LaFollette (P*) 

An anti-third term Democrat and a Republican 
farm-machine maker are both gunning for the fa- 
mous son and also for each other. 


WYO. O’Mahoney (D*) v. Simpson (R) 

Out there where the little dogies get along, near- 
purgee O’Mahoney, author of the hair-raising re- 
port against the Court-packing bill, is faced by 
an able Cody lawyer. 
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RURAL LIFE CONFERENCE 
PLANS A SOUND DEMOCRACY 


JOHN C. RAWE 














IN these days of centralizing forces, big artificial 
units, marching men, mechanized war and dicta- 
tors, there is in most places of the world, even in 
the democratic world, mere lip service of democ- 
racy. There are many indeed who would protect 
democracy and frequently their methods are any- 
thing but democratic methods. In 1940 it is difficult, 
very difficult to find real builders of democracy and 
freedom. You must find the honest leaders and the 
honest people who will use and follow the honest, 
peaceful, intelligent methods of democracy as this 
country has known it. 

I found such leaders and such people last Sum- 
mer in Nova Scotia, the country which is served by 
the democratic leadership of St. Francis Xavier 
University, in Antigonish. 

It was my good fortune to find such leaders and 
such people more recently in our own United 
States. They are the leaders and people who con- 
ducted the eighteenth annual convention of the 
National Catholic Rural Life Conference in St. 
Cloud, Minnesota, during the first week of October. 

The leaders, first of all, are the Most Rev. Edwin 
V. O’Hara, the Most Rev. Aloysius J. Muench, the 
Most Rev. Vincent J. Ryan, the Most Rev. Joseph 
F. Busch, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, Rev. 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Rev. W. Howard Bish- 
op, Rev. James A. Byrnes, and other officers and 
directors of the N.C.R.L.C., the Benedictine Fathers 
of St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minnesota, 
and the Benedictine Sisters of St. Benedict’s Col- 
lege, St. Joseph, Minnesota. 

The people were the ten thousand Catholic and 
non-Catholic men, women and children of the rural 
and urban areas of Minnesota and the rural and 
urban areas of many of the neighboring states. Not 
a few came from the larger cities. These latter 
came, however, with a rural mind and a rural un- 
derstanding, because they are wise enough to know 
that the roots of democracy are in the country dis- 
tricts and in the rural culture of America. 

These leaders and people did not talk about the 
death of democracy. They concentrated on what 
makes democracy live. They resolved to continue 
to practise the virtues of democracy, thereby sav- 
ing the life of democracy in its individual members 
and stopping the sickly rush of blood to its head. 
The living members of democracy are, of course, 
the families and small communities. It is possible 
to include the larger cities, provided they retain 
some of the democratic virtues in their homes and 
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in their neighborhood divisions. If they become, as 
so many of the larger cities have today, mere con- 
centrated, collectivized aggregations of helpless, de- 
pendent individuals, a dying population, then they 
are dead members of democracy, the dead members 
that make the whole life of any democracy weak, 
even deathly sick. 

People, thoroughly urbanized, thoroughly prole- 
tarianized, completely serviced, can scarcely prac- 
tise the democratic virtue of self-help through the 
practice of some productivity in the home units. 
And but little room is left for the practice of the 
Christian virtue of community cooperation in jus- 
tice and charity through the localized cooperative 
control of essential economic functions in produc- 
tion, marketing and buying. Decentralization of 
authority in local units is of the essence of political 
democracy. A necessary prerequisite for this, how- 
ever, is a far-flung decentralization of the owner- 
ship, control and management of at least the essen- 
tial economic functions relative to food and cloth- 
ing, homes and small acreages. Democratic men 
and women must have the ownership, management 
and control of something that is productive, how- 
soever small this piece of productive property may 


be. 

The essential thing is that there be a reasonably 
wide distribution of that property which always 
has a productive nature and supplies the basic phy- 
sical needs of human life. No amount of the sole 
possession and consumption of mere consumer 
goods, or the ability to acquire consumer goods, 
can serve as a substitute for widespread small hold- 
ings in basic productive properties, the chief of 
which is the land, the source for the daily supply 
of food. It is the question, and a deep one, of the 
personal ownership of a productive cow for the 
family milk supply, or something productive for 
the family in an equivalent way. In this way the 
radical and the Communist will be lifted out of his 
proletarian mentality, his consumer status. As long 
as he retains that status he stands completely sub- 
ject to the concentrated ownership of productive 
goods in the hands of big private capital or the 
hands of totalitarian government. 

What is the program of the leaders and the peo- 
ple who work in the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference? In the words of their prayer and their 
song, they “turn to the fields,” to the herds and the 
flocks, to the Supreme Lord of the harvest of food 
and of Divine Grace, for the nourishment of their 











bodies and the enrichment of their souls. They en- 
gage in their sacred calling on the land in order to 
take a first-hand part in the production of the phy- 
sical needs of man, to become happy partners in 
God’s mighty powers of creation going on in the 
living things of the earth. Their labors are to be 
fruitful of life for themselves, for their families, for 
their communities in the world which is natural 
and here below, but most of all for the world which 
is supernatural and above. Their labors are not to 
be mere slavish work, mere sordid business which 
brings erosion of soils and erosion of families, com- 
munities and populations. 

These people of the land and rural communities 
refuse to measure their work only in terms of the 
higher wage or in terms of the fatter dividend on 
investment. They refuse to measure progress in 
terms of fine cars, fine clothes and luxuries. The 
people of the National Catholic Rural Life Confer- 
ence are choosing and evaluating their work in 
terms of a way of life which gives them the oppor- 
tunity to develop intellects and wills in the perfec- 
tion of their God-given persons, the opportunity to 
develop families and communities in the right so- 
cial order where God-given liberty and freedom are 
exercised, where the organic members of society 
are alive, not dead. 

The typical “National-Catholic-Rural Life’ fam- 
ily, therefore, chooses to surround itself with a few 
of its own acres, its own productive property, that 
it may be surrounded by independence, security, 
economic-liberty and work-liberty, the necessary 
environment for the preservation of families and 
communities as the many small vital centers in a 
democratic State. It knows that money and the 
apartment cannot supply these things. It knows 
that money and apartments are no safeguards for 
the family, especially the children. It turns to the 
rural home, the productive rural home, to find the 
safeguard for the family and children. In these 
rural homes of today are the children who as men 
and women will conduct the metropolitan activities 
of tomorrow. 

No one does a greater good in our country today 
than the parents who encourage their sons and 
daughters in a rural vocation, training and assist- 
ing them to set up attractive, scientific, well-organ- 
ized small farms. One of the good rural fathers of 
the St. Cloud area, speaking before the Rural Life 
Conference, outlined the plan by which he and his 
sons had established seven farm homes on seven 
small farms, one for each of the seven sons. These 
boys were not blindly told that there is nothing on 
a farm but business, and that as a business it is the 
poorest of them all. They were not taught to farm 
for cash. They were trained to judge this rural 
work in terms of the home supply of basic needs, in 
terms of freedom, happiness and life. These boys 
were taught the real rural life from their earliest 
years and loved it. Their working hours were 
planned; they were never too long. They were en- 
couraged to have projects of their own and when 
revenues came in from these projects, the boys 
were allowed to retain their share in their enter- 
prise. Their life on the farm was dignified and en- 








joyable throughout. Their children will inherit tra- 
ditions that are true and sound with respect to rural 
life. 

The attention of the Conference in St. Cloud was 
called to the life record of a family that settled in 
Morrison county, Minnesota, fifty years ago. Today 
there are one hundred and six living descendants 
who can trace their origin to this rural home. With 
the exception of one who is a priest and five who 
are nuns, the children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren are happy rural people who occupy 
the rural homes of Morrison county. In Stearns 
county, Minnesota, there is a substantial rural 
home with nineteen children in the family. In con- 
gratulating this good father and mother in the 
Conference hall, the Most Rev. Joseph F. Busch, 
wisely advised the Conference delegates that these 
devoted parents could give us many helpful direc- 
tions in the solution of the home and community 
problems under consideration. 

If there is such vitality in city families, I have 
not heard of it in recent years. The rural home nat- 
urally recognizes the child as an asset, even an 
economic asset. The city home tends to exclude the 
child as a burden, and speaks of it as an economic 
liability. 

In St. Cloud, the National Catholic Rural Life 
Conference, its leaders and its people, rededicated 
themselves to the cause of rural living for the 
greater number of our people in order that the 
greater good of the family and the Church, the 
good of democracy and human personality may be 
attained in American life. The National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference has functioned for the last 
eighteen years. During these years it has devel- 
oped an integrated economic, social and religious 
program. Its conventions, books, magazines and 
pamphlets “present to the American public deep, 
practical and useful studies on such subjects as: 
land tenure and ownership, efficient methods of 
farming, family-size farming, credit, producers’ 
and consumers’ cooperatives, better housing, rural 
electrification, good roads, a family yearly wage, 
decent working and living conditions for rural 
laborers.” The Conference has worked out an in- 
surance policy that beats them all. It is the insur- 
ance policy that is set up when there is a family 
garden, a family cow, a family sow and a family 
flock of chickens. 

When the Conference program is set up and in- 
telligently followed in 40,000 American communi- 
ties, then economic, social and religious life in 
America will have a right measure of security 
again. Lovers of democracy and the better things 
of life, who want social action and want it sound 
and practical, have a duty to become acquainted 
with the National Catholic Rural Life Conference 
and learn its philosophy and its program. 

If we, in America, can learn this program which 
will give greater stability to families and communi- 
ties, if we can grasp the economical, political and 
sociological import of small ownerships in small 
acreages, more families in small cooperative com- 
munities, there is still hope. There is a line of de- 
fense for the American way of life. 
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CHRONICLE 











AT Home. The anti-picketing law of Oregon, 
adopted by a referendum vote of citizens in 1938, 
was pronounced unconstitutional by the State Su- 
preme Court. The law restricted picketing to a 
bona fide labor dispute between an employer and a 
majority of his employes outlawed jurisdictional 
strikes, curtailed political and money-raising activi- 
ties of unions. . . . Representative Martin Dies, 
chairman of the House committee investigating 
un-American activities, stated: “I want a clear defi- 
nition of policy from the Federal Government as to 
what it plans to do about consular representatives 
of Russia, Germany, Italy, England and other 
countries engaged in political activities in this coun- 
try, activities not connected with their official func- 
tion.” He asserted that “foreign Governments have 
placed agents and saboteurs” in key industries. . . . 
Throughout the nation occurred scenes not wit- 
nessed since the war days of 1917 as weeping rela- 
tives bade farewell to National Guardsmen entrain- 
ing for camps. . .. Charging violations of the Hatch 
Act, Representative Joseph W. Martin, Jr., Repub- 
lican National Committee chairman, protested to 
Secretary Hull the political activity of United 
States Ambassadors and Ministers. Attorney Gen- 
eral Jackson ruled the Hatch Act exempted Am- 
bassadors and Ministers, asserting these officials 
“actualiy participate in the determination” of the 
foreign policies of the Government. 


THE ADMINISTRATION. A Presidential Executive 
Order, establishing the first general Government 
control over private industry during times of peace, 
set up a Priorities Board, endowed it with power to 
compel private industry to award defense orders 
priority “over all deliveries for private account or 
for export.”. . . When Sweden refused to sell, the 
President requisitioned 110 military airplanes pur- 
chased by the Swedish Government from a Long 
Island aircraft manufacturing company. . . . The 
Earl of Athlone, Governor General of Canada and 
uncle of King George VI, was a week-end guest of 
President Roosevelt at Hyde Park. . . . Mr. Roose- 
velt informed Congress he had allocated $1,000,000 
of the special defense fund for preliminary work on 
the St. Lawrence power-project. . . . Legislation 
requiring foreign-controlled political organizations 
to register with the Department of Justice was 
signed by the President. . . . Following a request 
from the State Department, the Treasury an- 
nounced it would release, on a month-to-month 
basis, frozen French funds sufficient to finance all 
French diplomatic officers in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. . . . Jesse Jones, Secretary of Commerce 
and Federal Loan Administrator, revealed a Gov- 
ernment decision to establish a tin-smelting plant 
in the United States. Bolivian tin ores, hitherto 
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smelted in Britain or Continental Europe, will be 
processed in this country. Mr. Jones also disclosed 
that he was conferring with T. V. Soong, Bank of 
China president, with the view of extending fur- 
ther United States loans to China. . . . The War 
Department announced a decision to reinforce the 
Philippines by the dispatch of two squadrons of 
fighting planes. . . . Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox intimated the United States must have more 
Pacific bases. 


THE CAMPAIGN. President Roosevelt announced 
he would make five major speeches. . . . Edward J. 
Flynn, Chairman of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, issued instructions to campaign workers 
intimating that the provisions of the Hatch Act 
forbidding solicitation of funds applies only to per- 
sons on relief and work relief, that all other classes 
of Government employes may be solicited. Though 
corporations having contracts with the Govern- 
ment are forbidden to make contributions, officers 
or employes of these corporations may contribute, 
the instructions assert, adding that persons receiv- 
ing loans or other benefits not connected with re- 
lief work from Government agencies may be so- 
licited. The instructions continue: “Even where the 
type of Government or State employe cannot en- 
gage in political activity or even make contribu- 
tions (and they are very few, as you will see from 
the annexed legal opinions), their friends and rela- 
tives are in no way prohibited from such activities.” 
. .. In Chicago, a man on relief threw a frozen egg 
at Wendell Wilkie, raised a welt on the candidate’s 
face. . . . A national “No Third Term Day” was 
staged by the Republicans. . . . James A. Farley 
issued a statement declaring: “I shall vote the 
straight Democratic ticket, and I urge the members 
of my party to do likewise.”. . . Former Governer, 
former Democratic Presidential candidate, Alfred 
E. Smith in his first speech for the Republican can- 
didate said: “I am of the opinion that millions and 
millions of Democrats” will vote for Willkie. 


DeMocraTIc. Speaking in Philadelphia, President 
Roosevelt stated he has made no secret commit- 
ment with any foreign nation to “involve this na- 
tion in any war or for any other purpose.” There 
are “9,000,000 more men and women employed in 
private industry now than were employed in March 
of 1933,” he continued. . . . Citing social gains made 
since 1932, he referred to the old-age pension sys- 
tem, unemployment insurance, collective bargain- 
ing, minimum-wage-and-maximum-hour regula- 
tions, bank-deposit insurance, asserted the national 
income has been almost doubled in that time and 
that whereas corporations as a whole showed losses 








in 1932 they are now reporting profits. . . . Remark- 
ing that the Government owes boys and girls of 
employment age who are unable to obtain a job in 
private industry, “the duty of furnishing them with 
the necessary training to equip them for employ- 
ment,” Mr. Roosevelt declared: “We are deter- 
mined during the next four years to make that our 
objective—to make work for every young man and 
woman in America—a living fact.”. . . Asserting 
he had always labored for peace, Mr. Roosevelt 
said: “I repeat again that I stand on the platform 
of our party: ‘We will not participate in foreign 
wars and will not send our army, navy or air forces 
to fight in foreign lands outside of the Americas 
except in case of attack.’”’ 


REPUBLICAN. Replying to the President’s first ad- 
mittedly political address, Wendell Willkie charac- 
terized the “third-term candidate’s defense of his 
administration” as similar to the defense system 
“he is building for these United States.” The ad- 
dress was, Mr. Willkie charged, “either obsolete or 
on order. It was obsolete because it discussed the 
issues of the 1932 campaign. It was on order be- 
cause it promised jobs. . . . There is no issue be- 
tween the third-term candidate and myself about 
1932. I voted for and supported him in 1932. I be- 
lieved in the Democratic platform of 1932.”. . . 
Intimating his approval of the social gains, Mr. 
Willkie stated: “Deficit financing will result in the 
loss of every social gain as well as the loss of lib- 
erty.” Continuing, Mr. Willkie noted as a 
“very interesting thing” the omission of any refer- 
ence to the third term in the President’s speech. .. . 
Charging that Mr. Roosevelt had opposed bank- 
deposit insurance, Willkie went on to say that 1932 
was the bottom of the depression, that a fair anal- 
ogy demanded comparison of Mr. Roosevelt’s seven 
years with the seven years preceding. On that basis, 
Mr. Willkie continued, under the ‘third-term can- 
didate,” national income, industrial production, 
construction contracts, farm income, industrial 
wages and salaries, dividends, new corporate capi- 
tal are all down. “No amount of words can cover 
up the fact that today more than 9,000,000 men are 
out of work,” the Republican nominee said... . 
Referring to the President’s pledge to make work 
for “every man and woman,” Mr. Willkie continued: 
“Why hasn’t he done it in the past eight years?” 
. . . Concerning the President’s no-war vow, Mr. 
Willkie intimated that if Mr. Roosevelt does not 
remember this vow longer than he remembered his 
pledges on the 1932 Democratic platform, “then 
shortly our boys will be on the transports, sailing 
for some foreign shore.”. . . President Roosevelt 
favors State Socialism, Mr. Willkie charged. 


INTERNATIONAL. In France, the Vichy Govern- 
ment issued a law barring Jews from the press, 
radio and movies, from holding high public offices, 
from educational and judicial posts, from becoming 
Officers in the armed forces. Under the law, Jews 
will retain their civil rights as citizens, and those 





who have rendered outstanding services will be ex- 
empt from all the restrictions except those con- 
cerning the press, radio and movies. The law defines 
a Jew as a man with three Jewish grandparents or 
one with two Jewish grandparents and a Jewish 
wife. 500,000 part-Jewish French citizens will not 
be affected by the law. . . . The Japanese Govern- 
ment ordered a census of its nationals in the United 
States and other Western Hemisphere countries. 

. . Mexico announced it would cancel an oil con- 
cession previously granted to Japan, would refuse 
to sell scrap iron to Tokyo. . . . Speaking in Eng- 
lish, Pope Pius broadcast to the United States, 
urged Catholics to aid the missions now hampered 
by the war, pleaded for “peace between the peoples 
of the world, based on the equitable adjustment of 
differences and the union that come from the right 
order.’’. . . . In India, a follower chosen by Gandhi 
to begin the civil disobedience campaign against 
the British ban on preaching pacifism, was sen- 
tenced to three months imprisonment. . . . In Spain, 
Ramon Serrano Sufer was named Foreign Minister. 
King Carol of Rumania and Magda Lupescu were 
placed under custody in Seville. . . . British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill, broadcasting to the 
French people, declared: “We have, as ever, the 
command of the seas. In 1941, we shall have the 
command of the air.” Asserting Hitler intended to 
wipe out the French nation, the Prime Minister 
continued: “What we ask at this moment... is 
that if you cannot help us, at least you will not 
hinder us.”. . . In France, Chancelor Hitler and 
Reich Foreign Minister Von Ribbentrop held a se- 
cret conference with Pierre Laval, Vice Premier of 
the French Cabinet. The French Government de- 
nied “in the most formal manner’ that it would 
war against Britain. . . . On the French-Spanish 
border, Chancelor Hitler, Von Ribbentrop, Generals 
Von Brauchitsch and Keitel conferred with Gen- 
eralissimo Franco and Spanish Foreign Minister 
Suner. It was the first meeting between Hitler and 
Franco. . . . At another first meeting, Hitler and 
Marshal Pétain, chief of the French State, con- 
vened. 


War. Sirens wailed, Nazi bombs rained down, 
throughout England, Scotland, Wales. London sus- 
tained its forty-seventh consecutive day and night 
of heavy bombardment. The Nazi commenced using 
fewer bombers, more fighting planes during the 
day. In a “shuttle-system” of attack, 365-mile-an- 
hour Messerschmitts each dropped their two 550- 
pound bombs, flew back, reappeared with two ad- 
ditional lethal packages. . . . British air marksmen 
swarmed over the Reich and Reich-held centers. 
Following smashing R.A.F. blows at Berlin, seven- 
ty-five trains evacuated children. British skymen 
made 1,600-mile, trans-Alpine flights, pummeled 
Milan, Turin, while their colleagues in the African 
war theatre pounded Tobruk in Libya... . Italian 
flyers raided Alexandria, Cairo, the Bahrein Is- 
lands in the Persian Gulf, Aden on the Red Sea. 
Washington protested an Italian attack on Ameri- 
can-owned oil property in Saudi Arabia. 
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FRAUDULENT NEUTRALITY 


THE United States is at peace with every nation 
in the world. But at this time, when most of the 
world is at war, ours is not a neutral Government. 
It has not been neutral since it first began to fur- 
nish ships, planes, guns and tanks to one belliger- 
ent. The Government has manifested not merely 
sympathy, but a most active support of this belliger- 
ent, through “steps short of war.” 

Setting euphemism aside for plain language, 
these steps do not stop short of war. They take us 
into the war. Under The Hague agreement, “the 
supply in any manner, directly or indirectly, by a 
neutral power to a belligerent power, of warships, 
ammunition, or war-material of any kind what- 
ever,” is forbidden as an act of war. For months 
we have been doing what, under this agreement, 
we were pledged not to do. It is now rumored, and 
by the time these lines are in print, the reality may 
have happened, that further transfers of war-mate- 
rial, including machine guns and the latest type of 
fighting planes, are to be made. 

It would seem, then, that at one and the same 
time, we are at peace with Germany, and actively 
engaged in supporting war-movements against 
Germany. This is an incredible situation. The key 
to this incredible situation is furnished, however, 
by our venerable Secretary of War. “Wars are not 
declared nowadays,” said Mr. Stimson. “They are 
simply waged.” 

But it does not follow that the Government is 
justified in waging war before war has been de- 
clared. It can do that only by violating one of the 
essential clauses in the Constitution, the document 
by whose grants alone the Government can rightly 
live. After long and careful consideration, it was 
provided in the Constitution that the right and the 
authority to declare war was to be vested in Con- 
gress. Without the consent of Congress, the Gov- 
ernment cannot marshal a regiment, plan a fight- 
ing ship, or buy a gun. It was not supposed by the 
framers of the Constitution that at any time the 
Government itself would violate the Constitution 
by setting Congress aside, to wage war without a 
previous declaration by Congress that a state of 
war existed. 

Had this Government transferred munitions of 
every kind to Germany, Great Britain would have 
been justified in regarding us as a hostile people, 
and the American people would likewise have been 
justified in denouncing such action as a violation 
of the Constitution. In British eyes, and in our own, 
the transfer would not be a step short of war, but 
an act of war. 

This is not a matter of small moment, unless the 
Constitution also is. The sympathies of the Ameri- 
can people are with Great Britain. More accurately, 
they would look with horror on a world dominated 
by Hitler and Stalin. But they have not commis- 
sioned their agent, the Government, to declare war 
or to wage war. If in this grave matter the Con- 
stitution may be nullified, what protection is left 
for our constitutional rights and our freedom? 
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EDIT 


NEXT TUESDAY 


USE your intelligence, be ruled by your conscience, 
and then go to the polls. Free elections have disap- 
peared from most countries, and unless we can de- 
stroy certain political abuses, we shall have none in 
this country. One abuse, designated “loyalty to 
party,” can be disloyalty to one’s intelligence and 
conscience, and disloyalty to country as well. A 
party is but a means, not an end, and when made 
an end becomes, as Washington foresaw, a disor- 
derly and seditious faction. Between party interests 
and the country’s welfare, no man of honor and 
intelligence can hesitate. 


TO SAVE THE 


EDUCATORS everywhere are realizing that 
there is something seriously wrong with our 
system of public education. It has become evi- 
dent that to take a child through the elemen- 
tary and high-school classes, or even to add 
four years at college, does not furnish a reason- 
able guarantee that he will become a useful 
citizen. For more than a century, the public- 
school system has controlled the training of 
about ninety per cent of our children, and this 
system has been subsidized with a liberality 
unknown in any country in the world. But the 
growth of irreligion, indicated in the fact that 
a majority of our people have no vital contact 
with any religious organization, and our crime 
record, the blackest in the world, show clearly 
that the secularized schools are not producing 
desirable results. 

The fundamental error of the system, 
planned on a debased German model, is that it 
fails to understand the nature of the child. A 
child is not merely an animal, but a human 
animal with an immortal soul. It is the function 
of the school to aid parents in providing for his 
physical welfare, and in developing his mind, 
but if it stops at that point, the training is not 
merely defective, but positively bad. It is bad 
not only for God’s Catholic children, but for all 
God’s children, because it is bad in itself. 

Mind and body are to be cared for, only that 
the child may work more securely for the at- 
tainment of his chief purpose in life, which is 
the salvation of his immortal soul. When the 
interests of the soul are neglected by the school, 
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FILED ? 


UNDER the American theory, Federal commis- 
sions are designed to aid, not to supplant, Congress 
and the courts. It is in order, therefore, to ask 
the Senate what it plans to do about the Logan- 
Walter bill. For eighteen months, this important 
bill has been pending, and although it has been ap- 
proved by the House, every effort to secure con- 
sideration by the Senate has been blocked. Since 
the bill is an attempt to vindicate the right of 
appeal to the courts by putting a curb on the grow- 
ing ambition of Federal commissions, it deserves 
at least a hearing by the Senate. 


GENERATION 


and, still more, when they are stunted and frus- 
trated by a teaching which deliberately ex- 
cludes Almighty God, the Creator of soul and 
body, the child may become a fairly intelligent 
animal, but he will never find his place in that 
body of Christian-thinking and Christian-living 
citizens which Washington held to be necessary 
for the preservation of the American form of 
government in its pristine integrity. 

At his inauguration as Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and president of the University of the 
State of New York, last week, Dr. Ernest E. 
Cole took formal notice of the unhealthy con- 
dition of American education. “The time has 
come to find some way to instil into all our 
children the spiritual faith and idealism of the 
Fathers, and a healthy reverence for religion,” 
said Dr. Cole. “I promise to do everything in 
my power, within the limits of sound govern- 
mental policy, to bring religious instruction to 
all the children of the State.” 

The Commissioner will have the cooperation 
of Catholic leaders, and, we doubt not, of all 
religious leaders who realize the necessity of 
bringing religion into the life of the child. Cer- 
tainly, religious instruction, once or twice week- 
ly, added to a program of secular studies, does 
not create the ideal school. In the Catholic view, 
the school must be religious in its principles, its 
teachers, its programs, its very atmosphere. 
But the added religious instruction is better 
than the present sheer irreligion, and it may 
save millions from the corruption of atheism 
and immorality. 


POLITICAL LEVIES 


IN mid-October, two important announcements 
were made by the National Democratic Committee. 
The first was that the Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency would take the stump for a series of 
“frankly political addresses,” differing from those 
ordinarily made by the President in the very im- 
portant fact that they will be made on radio-time, 
paid for by the Committee. 

The political atmosphere would have been cleared 
had this announcement been made at the beginning 
of the campaign. Even better effects, in our opin- 
ion, would have followed, had the Democratic can- 
didate accepted the invitation of Mr. Willkie for a 
joint debate on the issues now before the American 
people. We have had nothing like that since 1858, 
when Lincoln and Douglas stumped Illinois in a 
series of immortal debates, but we have today is- 
sues that are even more serious. 

No man is better equipped to defend the policies 
of the New Deal than Mr. Roosevelt, and no man, 
probably, better fitted than Mr. Willkie to show 
which of them should be abandoned, and which 
reformed and prosecuted with new vigor. Unfor- 
tunately, however, what many hoped for was 
doomed, not by the President directly, but by the 
Committee controlling the campaign, and the 
American people were deprived of a discussion 
which would have greatly aided them to cast an 
intelligent ballot next Tuesday. 

The second announcement will hardly be re- 
ceived with pleasure by Americans who had hoped 
that the spirit as well as the actual prohibitions of 
the Hatch Act would be respected in this campaign. 
It was a statement issued by the Democratic Com- 
mittee’s legal counsel, and may be properly de- 
scribed as a plan for a financial levy upon Federal 
employes and their families. Such levies are, of 
course, nothing new in American politics. We had 
them in 1936 and in 1932 by the Democrats, and, 
to complete the picture, in 1928 and 1924 by the 
Republicans. As originally conceived, the Hatch 
Act would have banned similar inroads for the 
future, but members of Congress, with an eye on 
the campaign, gave Hatch and his allies consider- 
ably less than they and all interested in unbought 
elections, wished. 

In discussing the Committee’s announcement 
that Government employes and their families may 
properly be solicited for campaign funds by the 
Democrats, it is necessary to be realistic. Should 
any employe wish to contribute money to aid the 
political fortunes of the Democratic party and its 
candidates, he may do this with a clear conscience. 
It is assumed, of course, that he has no reason to 
believe that this money will be improperly used, 
and also that in his view, the retention of the party 
in power will be for the best interests of the coun- 
try, or, at least, that the welfare of the country 
will not be harmed by its retention. But he may not 
give with a good conscience, if giving means that 
money which should be expended for his family, is 
diverted to political uses. Assuming that he has an 
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obligation, at least in a wide sense, to his party, he 
has a strict and sacred duty to his family. Should 
the two conflict, his party, not his family, must 
bear the deprivation. 

Of course, we have no idea whatever that con- 
scientious scruples are duly weighed by political 
collectors. They were not weighed four years ago 
when this Review strove in vain to obtain from 
the National Committee’s treasurer an explanation 
of how it happened that civil-service employes, who 
were Republicans, were pestered with pleas to con- 
tribute to Democratic funds. Again to complete 
the picture, it was also impossible to obtain from 
the Republican bosses in 1928, an explanation of 
why civil-service employes who were Democrats, 
were pestered with “invitations” to contribute 
money to elect Herbert Hoover. When politicians 
are in the saddle, the laws of charity and of com- 
mon decency are not highly regarded. 

The whole system of levying tribute on Federal 
employes for political purposes is open to the grav- 
est abuses, and should be forbidden by law. Any- 
one who knows Washington, is well aware that 
when a Republican boss sends the paper around, 
the trembling little Democratic stenographer who 
must count her pennies, since she is supporting a 
sick mother, will be obliged to make her contribu- 
tion, “or else.”” A more contemptible form of prey- 
ing on the poor can hardly be imagined. 

What is worse, the Government now has over 
one million employes, all subject with their fami- 
lies, to a levy by a political organization. Decidedly, 
in this respect the Hatch Act lacks teeth. Whatever 
the political control of the next Congress may be, 
this lack should at once be supplied. 


OUR ONE SALVATION 


MOST timely was the Holy Father’s radio address, 
given in English, on the eve of Mission Sunday. For 
the world cannot be saved unless it listens to the 
Pontiff who bids us use every means in our power 
“to bring all nations to the feet of Christ, Our 
Saviour.” 

Many are belatedly finding a moral in the unex- 
pected collapse of France. But that moral has an 
application in every nation, for France was not 
alone in the rejection of Christian principles and 
the neglect of Christian living by many of her peo- 
ple. In every part of the world, practical infidelity 
has made inroads upon private life, and more par- 
ticularly, upon the conduct of governments. The 
sciolists who boasted that God and His law need 
have no part in government and in public affairs 
now look upon the logical conclusion of their teach- 
ing in a world at war. 

To us Americans the moral also applies, and well 
may we heed the warning of Pius XII. Millions of 
our people have no contact of any kind with reli- 
gion, and every part of this country has its schools 
and universities which are inspired by principles 
that turn our young people away from Christ. Un- 
less as a nation we kneel “at the feet of Christ, Our 
Saviour,” we too shall be lost. 
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OF LITTLE FAITH 


SPIRITUAL writers are guilty of no pious exag- 
geration when they refer to this world as a “vale 
of tears.” We need not live half a century to find 
out that there is more shadow in life than sunshine. 
Trials come to us from our fellows, from economic 
and social conditions which we can neither control 
nor destroy, and at times we ourselves are a sore 
trial to ourselves. Life begun with high ambitions, 
perhaps attains mediocrity at fifty. Ours is no place 
of honor in our profession. In business, we certainly 
are not merchant princes, but very ordinary pleb- 
eians. Our health is just good enough to sustain us 
on the treadmill of inconsequential duties that 
make up our existence. Rated by standards adopted 
in inexperienced, optimistic youth, life is a failure, 
or not far from it. 

In addition, there are our particular personal 
troubles. To us, if to no one else, they are grievous. 
But it is well to remember that to every man and 
woman, earnestly striving to serve Almighty God, 
there will come times when all human aid is in vain. 
Either the trouble is of a kind that cannot be dis- 
closed without embarrassing or harming others, or, 
when help is given generously, it fails. Our crisis 
may arise from our spiritual combats, or from that 
very distressing trial which comes when God’s 
work is being hindered, or, as far as we can see, 
destroyed, and we are powerless to act. 

From this outline, it might seem that cheerful- 
ness is a virtue unknown among Christians. But 
exactly the opposite is true, at least among good 
Christians. The happiest people in the world are 
God’s Saints, and in the Gospel for tomorrow 
(Saint Matthew, viii, 23-27) we find their secret. 
No matter how long the storm rages, or how high 
the waves may run, they know that no real harm 
will come to them, because they are in the boat 
with Jesus. 

If we study this Gospel carefully, and then study 
ourselves, we can arrive at the cause of our fears 
and anxieties. “Why are ye fearful, O ye of little 
faith?” We do not deny the reality of sickness, of 
poverty, of distress of mind and body, but good 
Christians take them simply as trials which every 
pilgrim on his way to the City of God must look 
for, and can learn to put up with. Like the Apostles, 
the Saints, especially those chosen for great ex- 
ternal works in the Church, have met opposition, 
even from those who should have helped them. 
They had their moments of weariness and disgust, 
but they did not allow these moments to control 
them. If God wished the work to fail, it would pass 
away; if He wished it to succeed, nothing could 
stop it. Their Faith sustained them. They were in 
the boat with Christ, and they knew that in His 
own good time, He would still the waves, and they 
would be borne over calm waters into a haven of 
safety. 

“TI believe, O Lord; help thou my unbelief,” is a 
prayer that will hearten us when failure comes, and 
life seems futile. In our Faith we can find the hap- 
piness that will be made perfect when, in the har- 
bor of eternity, we look upon Him forever. 





CORRESPONDENCE 











PROGRAM 

EpiTor: Everyone admits these are trying times 
for Americans, and it would seem we are to be 
tried still more in the next few years. As in all 
periods of national danger, religion has become 
faintly fashionable. Once again even the secular 
journals speak of God and duty, and the phrase 
“moral rearmament” has caught the consciousness 
of the nation. 

If a religious catchword can sway multitudes, 
why not a religious fact? Why not found a “total” 
league of American Catholics with the object of 
making practicing Catholics of our twenty millions 
through the following program: 

1. Prayer. Public prayer such as the Mass and 
novenas. Return to private prayer: morning, eve- 
ning and mealtime, holy hours, visits to the Blessed 
Sacrament. The practice of charity. 

2. Well-attended discussions of Catholic problems 
and well-designed instruction in apologetics through 
guilds, sodalities, book-review societies and study 
clubs already in existence. 

Enlargement of the radio program with the in- 
clusion of lay authorities speaking on timely sub- 
jects over the Catholic Hour and other programs. 

3. Active missionary work of all members in 
bringing back to the practice of religion those 
who have turned away from the Faith or have 
become slack in the reception of the Sacraments. 

It is a simple program, but I do believe it is 
one which would fit the present temper of Cath- 
olic opinion and aid greatly in strengthening and 
unifying our people. 


St. Paul, Minn. FRANCIS B. THORNTON 


LEAGUE 


Epitor: The directors of the League for God are 
delighted to learn that the article (AMERICA, 
August 3) has caused such enthusiasm and they 
are watching developments in the United States 
with the keenest interest. 

The sympathy of friends in America is a great 
consolation to us in this time of peril and testing. 

Cheshire, England JOHN LUCAS 


PLAY 


EpiTor: I read some place that there was a certain 
form of personal aggressiveness that actually had 
in it the virtue of humility. I hope that I am prac- 
ticing this paradoxical virtue when I ask Kather- 
ine Brégy why she did not include Whispers, by 
Adelaide Margaret Delany, in her suggested list of 
plays (AMERICA, October 12). 

Whispers is now in the library of the Catholic 
Theatre Conference. It has received professional 





approval of a great actress. Two little-theatre 
groups (one in New York, another in Philadel- 
phia) are just this moment considering its pro- 
duction. Its theme of racism makes it timely. 
Within the past month a copy has been presented 
to Alfred E. Smith, the protagonist. We await his 
verdict. In this centenary of Notre Dame de Namur 
a pupil of the order should not be snubbed. We 
think we will mail Miss Brégy a copy of Whispers— 
and maybe? 
Philadelphia, Pa. ADELAIDE MARGARET DELANY 


CARTOON 


EpiTor: Low’s widely reproduced caricature of 
Marshal Pétain, with the caption, “He Asked for 
Peace,” marks the sore decline in public decency 
inspired by the war. A distinguished Englishman 
stains his country’s honor by stooping to Goebel’s 
level. Faithful lovers of France, lovers of England 
who have not lost their poise, can but deplore this 
cruel exploitation of a tragedy. In sharp contrast 
with Low’s abuse of an old ally is the generosity of 
André Maurois’ treatment of England in his re- 
port of What Happened to France. 
West Baden, Ind. EDGAR R. SMOTHERS, S.J. 


POLL 


Epitor: As a regular reader of AMERICA for many 
years, I was deeply interested in your poll on the 
state of the Nation regarding anti-Catholic bias. 

Actual bias has degenerated unto apathy, as 
fundamental faith has weakened on the part of 
so many of our separated brethren. Anti-Catholic 
prejudice is still strong and ready to break forth 
when the occasion and leader meet. 

The remedy: The living in every-day life of 
strong Catholic principles on the part of the laity. 

Accent on spiritual matters by our clergy and 
the example of self-sacrifice by living simple lives 
unaffected by material splendor. 

Dissemination of Catholic doctrines over radio, 
in press, pulpit and at public meetings. 

At every Catholic marriage and every Catholic 
funeral, having someone at the Church door dis- 
tributing to those entering the church a pamphlet 
describing the ceremony and giving in brief detail 
the words in English. 


Vero Beach, Fla. JAMES T. VOCELLE 





(The views expressed under “Correspondence” are the 
views of the writers. Though the Editor publishes them, 
he may or may not agree with them. Just as the readers 
may or may not agree with the Editor. The Editor be- 
lieves that letters should be limited to 300 words. He 
likes short, pithy letters, and merely tolerates lengthy 
epistles.) 
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LITERATURE AND ARTS 











BOOKS HELP BUILD A BRAVE NEW WORLD 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 








THE world of the future is much in the thoughts 
of the men of today. A new world, we hope, will 
soar phoenix-like from the ashes and rubble the 
bombers leave to smoke and smoulder, and this 
time, it would seem, we cherish this hope with more 
of sober realism, even with something of chasten- 
ing contrition. 

It is a hope to keep green and fresh, and more, a 
hope to work for. And for its realization, that most 
realistic of organizations, the Church, is always 
praying and working. For the Church is passion- 
ately interested in the world of the future, as well 
as in the future world. 

So, whatever goes into the makeup of a com- 
plete man finds itself swept within the embracing 
arms of the Church, and consecrated to the sub- 
lime task of shaping the world of the future. Now, 
many things go into the making of a full and com- 
plete human life: one’s character and morals, one’s 
work, art and science—and one’s reading. For read- 
ing, we are told, “maketh a full man.” 

But reading, of itself—what fulness will it give 
a man? After years of companionship with books, 
a man will be full of what? Naturally enough, it 
seems, he will be full of what he has read. If his 
reading has all been trashy, then such a full man’s 
mind will be an intellectual trash-heap. If his read- 
ing has been all pornographic, his full mind will be 
a gallery of mirrors that reflect a myriad leering 
temptations. 

What one reads, then, and the fulness one gets 
through reading, may be taken to be important. 
The quite recent attractiveness in format and illus- 
tration that makes children’s books so alluring, for 
example, manifests how all, publishers and readers 
alike, are realizing as never before the tremendous 
force reading has to mold the taste and character 
and morals, and all the other thousand facets and 
elements that make up the human soul. 

And not only the soft white clay of a child’s mind 
is molded by reading. Kipling’s Stalky and Father 
Finn’s Tom Playfair, and Ralph Henry Barbour’s 
heroes have all fascinated and helped to shape us, 
and in this pliability to the written word, we never 
quite cease to be children. We are still formed by 
the books we read, for though now with the years 
our character may be crystallized and solid, our 
ideas are still malleable, still shapeable, and it is 
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our reading that in great part shapes and forms 
them—we speak, in fact, of a well informed reader. 

Now, what fulness does the reading American 
Catholic get from his books and papers? Suppose 
we take the reader who does his daily paper and an 
occasional novel or biography which he buys or 
borrows on the strength of a newspaper review, or 
receives through a secular Book of the Month Club. 
What ideas will he be full of, after some years of 
this reading? 

He will, despite all the good will in the world, 
despite belonging to the Saint Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety and taking up the collection on Sundays, be 
tainted with so many of the old fables, the old cal- 
umnies, the hoary historical distortions, which float 
thick and invisible as germs in the un-Catholic 
atmosphere we breathe. He will be captivated by 
the surface brilliance of a Durant’s History of Phi- 
losophy, and will carry away the impression that 
the thinkers of the Middle Ages sat in solemn and 
stultifying conclave to debate how many Angels 
could dance on a needle’s point. For him, the word 
“Inquisition” will infallibly summon up, as it does 
for non-Catholics, visions of slinking, sallow-faced 
friars against a background lurid with the flames 
and shrieks of torture. He will have read so often 
of Good Queen Bess and Bloody Mary, of the fabu- 
lous and heartless wealth of the Church in Spain, of 
the refusal of the Church to educate the Mexican 
peon, that his conclusion will certainly be that 
where there’s smoke there’s fire. 

If this un-Catholic mentality on so many points 
results from reading that is somewhat serious, 
what will be the intellectual fulness of those whose 
reading is confined to the newspapers and one or 
other of the many monosyllabic-titled picture mag- 
azines? With perhaps half the nation flipping over 
the pages of a Pic, a Look, a Click, we seem to be 
becoming a nation of seers—and that not in the 
sense of wise men. Further, what of the moral ful- 
hess gotten through such magazines? Oh, their 
pages may not be immoral, but how slyly erotic 
they are! And if not even that, to say the least, 
how earthy they are! Their constant theme is sole- 
ly the glorification of the human body; any higher, 
more subtle, more spiritual beauty is simply be- 
yond them. One raised on them—how can he soar, 
how can he “mind the things that are above?” 





So many otf these difficulties would not confront 
us, if we lived in a country steeped in a Catholic 
culture. The peasant of France never finds it hard 
to see the reason and beauty of the cloistered lives 
of Carmelite and Trappist, because his deepest in- 
stincts carry him sure and true to the great central 
truths of the power of prayer and the Communion 
of Saints, which vitalize the contemplative life. The 
Bavarians of Catholic Germany know what you are 
talking about when you mention the supernatural 
life; they appreciate with a deep spiritual aware- 
ness the ideals of the religious life, not so much 
because of any explicit teaching, but rather be- 
cause the long ages of Faith behind them have sat- 
urated them with a Catholic instinct. For them, the 
Middle Ages cannot be dark, for they still live in 
their light, that illumines all their art and their 
literature. Lands that have folk-tales about Our 
Lord, Our Lady and the Saints are Catholic in a 
sense in which we are not. 

Here in America, we have not as yet, though it 
is growing, that corporate consciousness that can 
savor the fine essence of the Faith. We have con- 
stantly to fend off the encroachments of an un- 
Catholic mentality, to buffet against the waves that 
would sweep us into a pagan attitude to art, liter- 
ature, history, to life in general. And since we can- 
not find the powerful if silent support that comes 
from a Catholic atmosphere, a deep Catholic cul- 
ture, one supreme means to nourish our Catholic 
spirit comes, or should come, from our reading. 

Reading, then, is a great concern for Catholics. 
It ought actually to be an even greater concern, for 
despite the impredictability of genius, there is a 
sort of rough law of supply and demand even in the 
literary world. If there were a greater and more 
critical Catholic reading public in America, there 
would be more liklihood of a writer of the stature 
of an Undset or a Claudel rising among us. 

It is with this hope, then, both of counteracting 
the results of so much a-Catholic reading and un- 
Catholic atmosphere and of fostering the slow work 
of building up a Catholic literary demand, that the 
Catholic Library Association has inaugurated this 
year the first National Catholic Book Week (No- 
vember 3-9). The fundamental idea of the week is 
very simple. It is not an attempt to sell books, 
Catholic or not; it is simply an effort “to introduce 
to Catholics the literature of their tradition,” an at- 
tempt to show to all who want to read what a world 
of books awaits them—books that are Catholic in 
the wide sense of being informed with the spirit, 
the truth, the world-view that is Christian. 

If the zealous efforts of the Library Association 
bear fruit, there will be little concern to be felt in 
the future for Catholic reading. What a treasure- 
house for you and your children and their children 
will be a library that is built up slowly from the 
suggested titles! A well informed Catholic public 
will have an improved critical taste and will be in- 
creasingly free of the un-Catholic ideas that distort 
so much the ideas of Catholics. Reading of this 
type will truly make Catholics “full men,” doing a 
man’s share in building the world of the future on 
the model of the world’s one true full Man. 





CONSTABLE’S REPORT 


RAYMOND A. GRADY 








I WAS asked this morning by Mr. Calhoun Cabell, 
President of the Baltimore Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany, to investigate a mystery in the house next to 
his on Lee street. He said there were “queer goings 
on” there; that Mrs. Cabell was much disturbed 
and frightened, and he felt somebody in authority 
ought to find out the trouble. Mr. Cabell is, of 
course, a highly reputable citizen and I had no 
trouble in securing a search warrant. 

The house to which he directed me is set back 
about thirty feet from the road, behind a dilapi- 
dated picket fence, and it is surrounded by tall ever- 
green trees which give it an eerie appearance. Mr. 
Cabell said a man named Poe, E. A. Poe, lived there. 

I tapped several times on the door, and as noth- 
ing happened, I entered and went upstairs where 
I had seen a dim light shining. The stair was pitch 
dark, and I probably made some little noise in 
going up. As I came to the head of the stair, I 
heard someone say: “Some visitor, only this and 
nothing more.” A door opened and a peculiar, dark 
face was thrust out, and I heard a voice mutter: 
“Lenore! Nevermore!” 

Before I could say anything, he withdrew into 
the room and I heard a window open. Then a voice 
saying: “Damn those birds!” And then a frightful, 
an exultant, laugh, and the words: “Though thy 
crest be shorn, thou raven...no...no... shorn 
and shaven, thou, te-ump, art sure no craven.” 

I was very disturbed. It seemed that I had a mad- 
man to deal with, and just as I decided Mrs. Cabell 
had reason to be afraid, I heard a terrible scream, 
and someone, or some thing, shout: “Prophet! 


Thing of Evil! Bird or Devil!...no...no... 
Prophet still if bird or devil. Is there no balm in 
Gilead? ...is there... is there... .” And again 


“Lenore” and “Nevermore.” 

Naturally I figured that he had some woman 
named Lenore in that room torturing her, so I drew 
my derringer and started to the door, only to be 
stopped by a screech: “Take thy beak from out my 
heart and ta-ta-ta Plutonian shore!” 

I wrenched the door open, but there was no 
woman there and no sign of a struggle. Torn papers, 
with words scribbled on them, were littered all over 
the floor and a desk. The man with the dark, 
peculiar face was striding up and down the room, 
tearing his hair and shouting: ‘“‘Nevermore!” As he 
caught sight of me, he stopped and swore at me in 
some foreign tongue. He called me a “laloum.” 
“You laloum!” were the exact words. Then he 
threw a plaster bust at me. It missed, shattering 
against the door-casing, and I seized him. 

All the way down in the wagon he kept mutter- 
ing about bells, although there were no bells sound- 
ing anywhere. I put him in cell 13, and he calmed 
down some then and said he was a poet. 7 say he’s 
crazy, and he can tell his story to Judge Randolph. 
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GOD’S DOOR AND MINE 


Whether red gold should be mine 

And a pleasant house 

In the place where the days would go by me 
The four sides of the year, 

I’d welcome the best with the worst, 

If the top grain went with the wind, 

And I'd never be caring at all 

For the dark or the genial day, 

If God left me the bit to be sharing 

With the Stranger going the way. 


And my door should be wide to the world, 
For the sake of the passer-by— 

Whether it led to a mansion, 

A marvel of marble and gold, 

Or a little lime-white place 

Splashed red with a rambling rose, 

A house as a lark’s nest humble 

Low on the greening sod— 

Lest I should not find alift for me 

The latch at the Door of God. 


CATHAL O’ BYRNE 


THE NIGHTINGALE 


In scented gardens of the South 
By starlight did I hear thee sing. 
A wild delight was in thy mouth. 


It seemed a strange disproven thing 
That they should tell of thy distress 
Who said they heard thee sorrowing. 


Thou hidden singer of the night 

From what deep wells of tenderness 
Thy long-drawn note of love didst bring? 
No salt was in that sacred spring 

Of waters in the wilderness. 

Thy song was of a sweet delight 
Beyond the heart’s imagining. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC 


LOVE IS NOT SOLACE 


Love is not solace else it is not love 

that holds me here against the body’s cry 
within such bonds as I am mistress of 

yet will not ever loose until I die. 

Love is not warmth and brightness, since I know 
darkness and cold as well as day and night. 
Forewarned of mutability I go 

with frugal comfort through the shifting light. 
Love is not love that for love will not lack 
the bread of sweetness and the wine of tears. 
Love dares to relish hunger and the rack, 

nor weighs it overmuch, nor counts the years, 


but still endures through bounty and through dearth— 


a deep-heard river in the heart’s deep earth. 


S1sTeR Maris STELLA 


WASTE EFFORT 


They spoke of “light” and mentioned “day,” 
But I, impetuous to see, 

Fashioned my little lamp of clay 
With subtle artistry; 


They shouted “dawn,” but undismayed 
I cried, “Behold, my task is done!” 
—How pigmy, now my eyes have made 
Acquaintance with the sun! 
CONCETTA Maria BALLETTA 


QUEST 


I wandered down to Singapore 
And searched in Istambul 

And tried to catch the moon that lay 
White in a tropic pool. 


I questioned bronzed and secret men 
That cross the desert sweep 

To come upon my heart’s desire 
Wherever it might sleep. 


But furtive seas and stealthy sands 
Offered but pale delight, 
How strange to find the peace I sought 


Deep in a country night. 
LEONARD SNYDER 


HOUSES 


New houses wear the beauty of the young, 
Undimmed by sun or rain, untouched by time, 
Their youth a gleaming garment freshly flung 
About strong frames. I pause before their prime, 
Marking the radiant structure of each plan. 

The wide-eyed windows give me back the sky 
Unchanged. Yet Time will come, an artisan, 

To alter this perfection by and by. 


Then we shall stand before a new perfection 

Which youth can never know, when windows give 

Beneath low boughs a deep, subdued reflection. 

Behind worn bricks and ivy, people live 

Who have grown old with happiness and tears; 

Such houses wear a wisdom wrought of years! 
ISABELLE BRYANS LONGFELLOW 


CAT 


The Cat expectant 

picks her step 

between invisible surfaces, 
abstracting energies 
electrically fixed, resurgent 
at the contact of her traces. 


Her partly questioned footfalls 

press retiring air, hardly 

at rest before their tenderness withdraws 

recalls its pressure 

in a shadow’s pause 

between the pavement and the stealthy wall. 
JOHN L. SWEENEY 
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POLICIES AND PITFALLS 
ROUND THE CHINA SEA 


Our Future In Asia. By Robert Aura Smith. The 

Viking Press. $3 
SINCE situations change so rapidly in the Far East, this 
book attempts only to chart the main streams of our 
policy in South Eastern Asia, with emphasis on the 
countries bordering on the South China Sea. It begins 
by asking whether the status quo is worth preserving, 
whether our position is vital to us, whether we really 
want it maintained. Then it proceeds to examine the 
bases on which our decision should be made. 

A chapter entitled “Our Stake in the South China Sea” 
stresses our dependence on this area for essential sup- 
plies of rubber, tin, cocoanut oil and copra, and in less 
degree for manila hemp, quinine, tungsten, antimony, 
chromite and gold; it informs us that we buy more from 
three colonies in this area than from all of South Amer- 
ica, and that our purchases include one half of the 
world’s supply of rubber from Malaya, and one third of 
the world’s output of tin. Threats to the status quo and 
to this source of supplies include the lack of the “empire 
mind” in the majority of Americans, native nationalism, 
and the march of aggression. Three chapters on “Our 
Philippine Venture” enlarge upon our policy of fostering 
the idea of political independence while we developed 
economic dependence; they also review the problems of 
defense, and the value of the islands to us as a market 
and source of minerals. 

“Our Relations with Japan” is perhaps the most im- 
portant, and certainly the most timely chapter of the 
book. Japan’s grievances, including the Perry incident, 
the gentleman’s agreement, the 5-5-3 naval ratio and the 
Japanese Exclusion Act, are all considered. The United 
States Government is charged with dodging the real 
issue in the scrap metal embargo agitation, and the 
Japanese are said to have good reason to be puzzled by 
the American course of action which has been muddled 
and paradoxical from the start. There follows a iengthy 
discussion of the pros and cons for embargo. 

Against this course of action the author submits that 
any action against Japan would be interpreted as an 
attempt to protect British interests, that it would force 
Japan into alliance with Germany and Italy, and might 
lead us into a European war by means of the Asiatic 
door. Failure to adopt embargo, however, would arm a 
potential enemy, and place us in the position of aiding 
China while we supply Japan with means to destroy her. 
Moreover it would sacrifice the good will of China; it 
would be interpreted as tacit sanction of Japan’s bomb- 
ing of open cities and traffic in opium; finally it would 
further the destruction of our own foreign policy in 
China. 

Our Future in Asia is informative rather than schol- 
arly. It abounds in slang; there is considerable needless 
repetition; there are assertions open to doubt or dis- 
proof. At one place Mr. Smith argues against attempts 
to make ourselves independent of British controlled rub- 
ber and tin, though he admits that Britain tried to secure 
a monopoly of rubber and came within “a small frac- 
tion” of success; later he advocates the development of 
rubber in the Philippines to make us independent of for- 
eign markets. Scant justice is done to Bryan and his cam- 
paign against imperialism. Intellectual honesty is sacri- 
ficed when anti-imperialism is labeled sentimentality, and 
the substantial arguments of its proponents are ignored. 
If, as he concedes, only a small part of our population 
possesses the “empire mind,” the roots of opposition to 
imperialism must strike deeper than mere emotion. Many 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH 


By Theodore Maynard 
Theodore Maynard follows his delightful memoirs (THE 
WORLD I SAW) with a shrewd biography of Queen 
Elizabeth done in rich, full-blooded style with complete 
candor, infinite wisdom, and not a little wit. Significant 
for its fearless and absolutely impartial treatment of the 
religious aspect of her reign. $4.00 


KNIGHT OF CHRIST 
By J. E. Moffatt, S.J. 
Just off the press—the second volume in Father Moffat’s 
Ignatian Meditation Series. Covers the second week of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius in the same warm per- 
sonal style of the first volume (MATTERS OF 
MOMENT). $1.75 


MODERN WAR AND 
BASIC ETHICS 


By the Rev. John K. Ryan 
A scholarly study of the scholastic theory of war giving 
an interesting and enlightening description of modern war 
telling where, when, and how it began and what makes 


it modern. One of the most timely books on our current 
list. $1.75 


THE CHAMPLAIN ROAD 


By Franklin Davey McDowell 
A fine historical novel woven around an exciting chapter 
in the work of the Jesuit martyrs in North America. The 
dramatic story is told with simplicity and fine restraint 
and succeeds admirably in taking the reader into the 
mystic lives of the Jesuit missionaries and the pagan 
lives of the Indians. $3.00 


OUR SACRIFICE 
By Aloysius Biskupek, S.V.D. 


An unusual new interpretation of the Ordinary of the 
Mass containing a great deal of interesting and useful 
material which will show the Christian how to make bet- 
ter and more practical application of the Mass to his 


life. $5.00 


DEVOTION TO MARY iN THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By John A. Elbert, S.M. 


A new “Mary” book, timely, appealing, practical, com- 
prising a splendid digest of present-day devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin and done in pleasantly readable style, 
free from theological terms. 75 cents 


A QUEEN'S COMMAND 
By Anna Kuhn 


The appealing story of Bernadette, the little Shepherdess 
of Lourdes, told for the first time for young readers. A 
readable story which instructs as it entertains—and it does 
entertain ! $1.75 


PARTICULAR EXAMEN 
By Wm. R. Lamm, S.M. 


Fourteen particular examens and a special examen which 
eliminate the drudgery commonly experienced in the 
particular examen. 20 cents 








At your bookstore, or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
111 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HOLY CROSS COLLEGE 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


A CONSERVATIVE college which retains the best of 
the classical traditions. 
A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the highes' 
modern educational requirements. 
A COMPLETE college which glories in molding char 
acter in her students. 
A FEARLESS college which teaches the fundamente’ 
ag pertaining to eternal as well as tempore’ 
e. 
rn) ee 
Bulletins of information ow admission 
will be mailed upon application to the 
Deas of Freshmen, Hoiy Cross College, Worcester, Mase. 























LOYOLA SCHOOL 


Park Avenue at 83rd Street 
New York City ot thet a, 
Select Day School for Boys %&:- Association of Colleges 


UNDER JESUIT DIRECTION and Gecondary Schesis 
For Informa Apply to the Headmaster | Bo os a 








MARYMOUNT COLLEGE one oe 


Conducted by the pa of the Sacred Heart of Mary. Accredited. Resident and 
aon-resident. Confers 8. Degrees. Special two-year course. 

gogy. youn. by ay | Arts, peomate. Secretarial. Pre-Medical. 
Extensions: 1027 Fifth Ave Y. City. s, France; Rome, ita le 
MARYMOUNT PREPARATORY SCHOOLS: Wilsce Park, Tarrytown, WN. Y. 
Also Cor. Fifth Ave. and 84th Street, New York City. ether. 











Of Concern to All! 


The Conscientious Objector 
to War 


CyprRiIAN EMANUEL, O.F.M. 





The question of conscientious objection to 
war is of concern to all who believe in a 
personal God. This article, then, is not an 
exposition of formally Catholic doctrine, but 
an attempted interpretation, in the light of 
sound philosophical principles of the natural 
law in so far as it has a bearing on conscience 
and war. 


Also other informative features in the 
October 22nd issue of 


THE CATHOLIC MIND 


Single copy 10c Subscription $2.00 
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53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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people doubt whether our commerce is today free from 
“strictures” on the high seas. Finally, we think that most 
Americans will dissent from the view that our responsi- 
bilities to the Philippines are as sacred as those to Cali- 
fornia and Texas. CHARLES H. METZGER 


THE RAMPARTS 
WE OFTEN OVERLOOK 


THis SEcOND War oF INDEPENDENCE. By William 8. 

Schlamm. E. P. Dutton and Co. $2 
THIS challenging and forthright book is concerned with 
the meaning, not the recording, of recent events in Eu- 
rope. Schlamm believes that France lost the war because 
the French were a pacifistic nation of cultured adults. 
France died because of the self-satisfied laziness of her 
bureaucrats, the fear on the part of her intellectual 
leaders to tell unpopular truths to the voters, and the 
spiritual condition of the nation, which cannot be de- 
scribed as wishful thinking since there was precious 
little thinking about the future at all. 

Hitler’s victories can be ascribed to the brass hats of 
Europe’s democracies. The history of his triumph is the 
history of their stupid illusions. The democratic economy 
of comfort was defeated by the Nazi economy of con- 
quest; and Western Europe’s comfort is no more. By 
probing the question a little deeper, the author might 
have arrived at the conclusion that continental Europe 
lost the Faith, and losing that, has lost all. When Europe 
regains the Faith, Hitler will be defeated not by a man 
but by a woman, not by a brass hat, but by another 
Joan of Are. 

The latter half of the book attempts to apply Europe’s 
tragic testament to the United States, assuming that 
Britain is defeated. Schlamm points out that Nazi-Com- 
munist termites are already busily at work. While the 
United States has only now begun to arm against a 
future military aggression, the real, the modern war of 
decomposition has been going on for years. 

Schlamm’s biueprint for the conquest of America is 
based, not upon any farfetched speculation, but upon 
repeated European experience. He is very much con- 
cerned about American democracy’s inherently defensive 
attitude toward the totalitarians. “While holding all ma- 
terial and moral trumps in her hand, contemporary de- 
mocracy surrenders the réle of the-accuser to the pro- 
fessional totalitarian windbag, assuming, herself, the 
réle of a timid defendant. In this merciless world, it is 
not enough to be right. It is necessary to prove that you 
are right and to prove also that your opponent is 
wrong.” Bravo, Mr. Schlamm! JOHN J. O'CONNOR 


MELODRAMA BEHIND 
THE COMEDY OF MANNERS 


SHERIDAN OF Drury LANE. By Alice Glasgow. Fred- 

erick A. Stokes Co. $3 
THE title of this work is more picturesque than apt, 
since the merest sketch of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 
association with the great patent theatre is given. It is 
at once the strength and weakness of Mrs. Glasgow’s 
method that she attempts to recapture Sheridan and 
recreate his times with equal fulness. The resulting 
biography has a diffuse and gossipy charm which stamps 
it a work of popularization rather than research, and it 
leaves Sheridan much as he has always stood, but bur- 
dened with a few more sentimental garlands. 

Sheridan’s place in English drama is as secure as his 
life was unstable, for he brought the comedy of manners 
to a perfection which virtually destroyed the type. He 
had neither rivals nor adequate imitators. Interrupting 











the flow of sentimentality from the Cibber school, his 
work gave off gusts of Restoration wit, tempered to a 
more refined age by taste and sensibility. His life, how- 
ever, was an epitome of the wastrel, class-conscious Eng- 
land into which he was born and whose crumbling, un- 
der the impact of the American Revolution and the 
terror that was Napoleon, coincided with the decline of 
his own fortunes. The extravagances of Bath in the reign 
of Beau Nash prompted Sheridan’s ambition, and his 
meteoric glory reflects the transiency of fame which is 
even one part notoriety. 

The early loss of his mother, his sense of social in- 
feriority, the gap between him and his pedantic father, 
his precocious elopement with the singer Elizabeth Lin- 
ley, later pilloried by the dramatist Foote as the Maid 
of Bath, all these are engaging details, but although Mrs. 
Glasgow recognizes the melodrama inherent in many of 
the youthful episodes, it does not effectively restrain her 
from relating them in melodramatic fashion. There are 
novelistic touches, too, recreated scenes and approxi- 
mated conversations, as Sheridan’s career unfolds. By 
1777 the dramatic record begun two years before with 
The Rivals was closed, and The School for Scandal had 
sealed a unique genius. His management of Drury Lane 
soon became perfunctory and increasingly troublous as 
he spent his talents on the Whig cause guided by Fox. 
Thereafter he was caught up between the whirlpool of 
society and the rapids of Parliament during the trial of 
Warren Hastings, the recurring Regency crises, and the 
struggle for Catholic Emancipation and justice for Ire- 
land. 

Despite obvious defects of character, Sheridan was a 
man of strong convictions and a high sense of honor in 
all things except debt. His unswerving devotion to the 
Whigs and to the Prince Regent, the Fat Boy gallant, 
hastened him to a squalid deathbed haunted by creditors, 
but his misspent energies were more directly responsible 
than regal ingratitude or political guile. The same Lord 
Byron who declared that Sheridan had made the best 
comedy, the best opera and the best speech of his time, 
had frequent occasion to assist the great man to bed ina 
drunken stupor. 

Mrs. Glasgow’s treatment of background is often pan- 
oramic, as we see an era pass through its dominant per- 
sonalities, but the view often narrows to the compass of 
a keyhole. A polite interest in the scandals of the Great 
World, and a habit of pointing a sententious finger at 
the future are the chief annoyances in an otherwise 
readable work. THomas J. FITZMORRIS 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Tue Fretps or Parapise. By Ralph Bates. E. P. Dut- 

ton and Co. $2.50 
THE Spanish Olive Field becomes the Mexican Fields 
of Paradise in a novel that neither greatly increases nor 
diminishes the reputation of Ralph Bates. The scope of 
the Mexican revolution is narrower than the Spanish re- 
volt of the Olive Field. It is limited to one village and 
the greater upheavals of the entire country are glimpsed 
but vaguely. 

With a narrower field, the writing is less intense, the 
characterization more superficial, the motivation, at 
least of the principal character, more forced. For some 
reason, hard to explain, the story seems to lack some- 
thing in sincerity. It is only after the magnificently de- 
scribed revolt is over that we begin to glimpse the soul 
of the Mexican Indian peasant rooted in the soil. It may 
be because the “oppressors” are too indistinctly drawn. 
There are three of them, but only one of them, a Span- 
iard, not a Mexican, has a character of his own, and he 
is treated with a sentimental sympathy certainly unde- 


served. 
Filipe is not a peasant, just a good-natured wander- 
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ing fireworks maker, who stumbles into San Lorenzo 
and through love stumbles into the leadership of a revo- 
lution that had long been smouldering. 

Among the minor characters, two priests are splendid- 
ly and sympathetically contrasted, the aristocratic, book- 
learned city canon, and the simple country pastor who 
understands his people better than the Latin of Canon 
Law. The author has succeeded in giving a very human 
portrayal of his simple revolutionaries, his violent 
church-haters, his petty oppressors, and his run-of-the- 
mill peasants who have but two great loves, their land 
and their religion. He has failed, it seems, in seeing in 
the deep religious devotion of the Mexican Indian noth- 
ing more than superstition or the continuance of tradi- 
tional practices no longer understood. 

As long as reformers fail to grasp the fundamental 
fact that the Indian peasant of Mexico is deeply and 
fiercely attached to his religion and to his land, that 
he insists on having both one and the other free and 
unfettered, Mexico will remain a land of chaos, revolu- 
tion, bloodshed. Ralph Bates understands and sym- 
pathizes with the Mexican’s need of land. When he goes 
deeper into the religious soul of Mexico, if, with his 
violently Red background he can indeed plunge deep 
into such an understanding, he will be a truer inter- 
preter of Mexico and Mexicans. JOHN P. DELANEY 


DIPLOMATICALLY SPEAKING. By Lloyd C. Griscom. 

Little, Brown and Company. $3.50 
THE author was a globe-trotter who always seemed to 
have some serious business in hand. He was a rich man’s 
son who apparently had neither inclination nor oppor- 
tunity to be idle. Family prestige and the influence of a 
host of friends opened doors to him everywhere. But 
he was never content to be merely a favored child of 
fortune. Consistently, he preferred action, often rough 
action, to cushioned ease. To his Quaker background he 
owed a well-rounded bourgeois character, strict moral 
standards, ideals. In his school days away from home 
there was little of softness and much real preparation 
for a busy life. Griscom’s memoirs, chatty, off-hand, 
friendly, take the reader around the world on a grand 
tour or series of tours that fill out a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

The diplomatic career of Griscom began when he be- 
came secretary to Ambassador Bayard in London during 
the early nineties. It was a job without pay, but it was 
the best kind of start for a young man who enjoyed 
moving about and very much disliked a stuffy office 
where success would be measured in dollars only. Eng- 
land, Turkey, Persia, Japan, Brazil and Italy mark the 
steps on the diplomatic stairs by which Griscom mounted 
to his full ambassadorship at the age of thirty-four. 
After an interlude during which he descends into the 
arena of American politics, he again moves in high cir- 
cles during the World War. R. CorRIGAN 


My Native LAaNb. By Anna Louise Strong. The Vi- 

king Press. $2.75 
DETESTATION of the capitalistic system and a purely 
materialistic outlook characterize this book. Misleading 
in points of view, depressing in its picture of class war- 
fare, it is nevertheless an interesting recital of labor 
difficulties from the fruit fields of California through 
the lumber camps of the Northwest, the copper mines 
of Montana, and the farms of the Midwest to the auto- 
motive industry of Flint and finally to the T.V.A. The 
material of the book is of such stuff as furnishes fodder 
for Communism, and not frequently enough, sad to say, 
fields for the exercise of dynamic Catholicism. 

You may argue with the author’s philosophy which 
inevitably creeps into the book, sometimes directly, more 
often between the lines, but you cannot condemn her 
for castigating the abuses which she unrolls before your 
eyes in scenes of unjust evictions and oppression parad- 
ing under the name of law, of the bleeding of workers, 
of unsanitary working and housing conditions, and of 
the strangling of private enterprise by greedy corpora- 
tions. 

















Admiration for the New Deal is great, but surprise 
greets the fact that everyone who is benefited by gov- 
ernment munificence will not vote Democrat at the next 
election. The President’s program, not radical enough 
for the author, must be pushed further, and here her 
hope rests, not only on the great trade unions but on 
the Youth Congresses and other organizations of similar 
ilk. Her road to peace is the control of the productive 
machine of America. The author’s ideas of liberty and 
democracy are often awry, but to one unaware of the 
multiple labor feuds in our vast country, the book 
would prove interesting, in spite of its pink tinge. 

Ropert J. CARR 


Twin Stars or Cuina. By Evans Fordyce Carlson. 

Dodd, Mead and Co. $3 
THERE is a war still going on in China and we now 
have a report on it by a former officer of the Marines. 
Major Carlson gathered the material for this book while 
travelling through China during the past three years as 
a military observer for the United States. He resigned 
his commission to write the book. 

The author spent all his time with the Chinese armies, 
and naturally he is biased in their favor. Four journeys 
to four separate fronts gave him an opportunity to 
estimate the strength and effectiveness of the various 
armies now fighting in defense of China, while his posi- 
tion as military attaché enabled him to interview all 
the generals and the Generalissimo. 

Besides the military defense which China is offering 
the invader, another, and probably more important, 
defense is being offered by a civil disobedience or passive 
resistance campaign, which is to remain in effect after 
the troops have retreated. Unfortunately, Russia in- 
spired this movement and Chinese students of Com- 
munism have a large part in directing it. Unfortunately 
again, the author sees nothing wrong with Communism, 
and is thrilled by the Utopia described by the Comrades. 

Military men will probably find the book of great 
value, for it is as factual as a photograph, but the aver- 
age reader will find that it adds little to the picture 
of China’s struggle which he has found in newspapers 
and periodicals. MiIcHaEL J. McCarTHy 


Back O’ THE Mountain. By Margaret Flint. Dodd, 

Mead and Co. $2.50 
THE author lives in a farming district in southern Maine 
and seems qualified to give accurate accounts of the lives 
of her neighbors. Sam Dennis and his wife Kate live 
laborious days in a struggle to support themselves on 
the poor soil of the farm which Sam had inherited. 
Their troubles are increased by Sam’s mother, sub- 
normal from her girlhood and always oppressed by 
fear and by her inability to understand people, but 
taught by experience that tears and pretended illness 
can sway others to do her bidding. As she grows older, 
her ruling fear is that she will be left to live alone. 
In her selfish scheming she regards Sam’s marriage as 
treason to herself, goads her husband into an early 
grave, and makes her younger son’s life miserable till 
his marriage drives her to seek shelter in Sam’s de- 
tested home rather than live alone in the old house. 
At Sam’s she contrives to make herself a worse nuisance 
than before and nearly drives Kate into a nervous break- 
down. 

There is much of the humanly admirable and pitiable 
in the story, but its most striking feature, since the 
author is a reliable witness, is the utter lack of anything 
above the merely natural. Looking about for a model 
of patience during a severe trial, Kate finds nothing 
higher than the “dumb, driven cattle.” Contrast that with 
the inspiration a Christian family draws from a knowl- 
edge of Nazareth, and a Christian mother from the 
sweet Queen of the Holy Family, and you can begin to 
understand the spiritual destitution of such farming 
communities. With the farmer’s soul emptier than his 
pocketbook, the farm problem, perennially prominent, 
has more profound depths than the glib politicians 
realize. WILLIAM A. DowpD 
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THEATRE 





BLIND ALLEY. There is some very fine acting on the 
stage of the Windsor Theatre as I write. It is being 
done by Roy Hargrave in the revival of James War- 
wick’s play, Blind Alley. In this, five years ago, Mr. Har- 
grave created the leading réle of the young desperado 
which he is now playing again. He was admirable in 
it then. He is more than admirable in it now. There are, 
in his present work, moments so intense in their effect 
that one shudders away from them. 

I have never met Mr. Hargrave. But I know that he 
has the power to get inside the skin of a stage charac- 
ter so complex that it often taxes the minds of the spec- 
tators. Played by anyone less understanding than Mr. 
Hargrave, it might leave an audience puzzled, and there- 
fore cold. Mr. Hargrave reduces it to an amazing sim- 
plicity by what he puts into it—inspired acting. 

Consider the plot. A killer with half a dozen cold- 
blooded murders in his record, is flying from justice. 
With him he has two men associates in crime and his 
“girl,” as hardened a criminal as they are. Closely 
pressed by their pursuers this quartette, complete with 
machine guns and revolvers, takes refuge in the home 
of a psychoanalyst, Dr. William A. Shelby. The doctor’s 
household contains his wife, his little son, the boy’s 
nurse, and one other servant, a fine, plucky Irish woman, 
in a country home miles from any other house. 

The four criminals take possession of the house. The 
police stop at the door to ask the doctor if he has seen 
any of the band. The members of the family, with guns 
trained on them by the hidden criminals, deny any 
knowledge of the killers. The searchers go on unsus- 
pectingly, leaving house and family to the killers. 

But now comes the new element in the situation. The 
doctor has his wife, his child, his servants and himself 
to defend. He has no weapons. The criminals are armed 
to the teeth and are without mercy. The scientist pits 
his brain against that of the leader of the murder band, 
Hargrave. He discusses psychology with him, academical- 
ly at first, then more subtly and deeply. He brings up 
the murderer’s past, working on his nerves and fears, 
and finally drives him to suicide. The doctor and his 
family are thus saved by brains, pitted against fire- 
arms and brute force. 

There is an immense tension in the play. There are 
two additional killings, one of the killer’s girl, the other 
of a young man who inopportunely comes to call on 
the doctor. At the final curtain the leader’s associates 
have fled, he himself lies dead in an adjoining room, 
and the scientist wipes his perspiring brow. 

Blind Alley is a “different” play—-an intellectual play, 
made simple by Hargrave’s perfect acting. 

Lila Lee is excellent as the doctor’s wife. Aline Mc- 
Dermott is fine as the Irish maid, and Bernadine Hayes 
is capital as the tough girl. The entire action takes 
place within twenty-four hours, and no one in the audi- 
ence thinks of personal troubles during it. 


JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. This is merely a para- 
graph of farewell to Maxwell Anderson’s drama. Journey 
to Jerusalem was a tragedy alike to its author, its pro- 
ducers, its fine company and its audiences. The re- 
sponsibility for its failure lies wholly with Mr. Ander- 
son. Selecting one of the greatest themes in the world, 
the boyhood of Christ, Maxwell Anderson gave his fine 
company and his audiences a play which from start 
to finish held not one moment of real interest and in- 
spiration. The Journey to Jerusalem was born dead. No 
company, no director could have given it life. Mr. An- 
derson saw it as a good plot. His brain did what it could 
with that plot which was, as a matter of record, rankly 
heretical. ELIZABETH JORDAN 

















FILMS 


THE GREAT DICTATOR. Charlie Chaplin has forsaken 
pantomime in the interests of propaganda, for there is 
no need to weigh his pious protestations that this is not 
a satire on Hitler and Mussolini. The result is not happy, 
since the purely comic fragments of the film are not 
worth sitting through the splenetic remainder. As a seri- 
ous document, it exhibits two major flaws. To begin, 
Chaplin is anti-totalitarian as Hamlet was mad, only 
north-northwest. He can distinguish all too clearly be- 
tween a sickle and a swastika, so his dictators number 
but two, not three. The final speech clarifies the omission 
of Stalin considerably, ringing out with just such an 
internationalist plea as fellow-travelers of a subtler day 
were used to declaim. Again, Chaplin’s film is marked 
by a cynical narrowness of sympathy, so that it leaves 
the impression, not of a humane appeal for universal 
justice, but of a limited spite. As general factotum to 
the production, Chaplin wins few laurels and these only 
when he steps off the platform and concentrates on the 
pantomimic nonsense which has secured his reputation. 
Jack Oakie, Paulette Goddard and the rest of the cast 
are rather incidental in a one-man show. Those who per- 
ceive great art in Chaplin’s work may rhapsodize over 
this effort, but less profound entertainment seekers will 
perhaps object to Mr. Chaplin’s forced guffaws at Eu- 
rope’s funeral, or his peculiar political astigmatism. 
(United Artists) 


DISPATCH FROM REUTERS. William Dieterle’s latest 
assignment in film biography is built on the same form- 
ula which has made most of the success stories of this 
studio interesting if not always instructive. The usual 
obstacles clutter up the life of Reuter, founder of the 
first news agency, and are dramatically overcome by 
quick shifts of fortune. Reuter’s boyish experiment with 
carrier pigeons develops into a profitable business, only 
to be ruined by the arrival of the telegraph. Conceiving 
the idea of a central agency distributing dispatches to 
member papers, Reuter scoops his rival on Lincoln’s 
death and brings the film to an eloquent close in a 
speech against censorship of the press before a suspi- 
cious Parliament. Edward G. Robinson’s portrait is ex- 
cellent, with Edna Best, Gene Lockhart, Albert Basser- 
mann, Eddie Albert and Otto Kruger following his lead. 
The picture’s plea for freedom of the press would be 
more effective if the press were to be more faithful to its 
corresponding obligation, honesty in the presentation of 
the news. This is recommended family fare. (Warner) 


THE THIEF OF BAGDAD. Alexander Korda has em- 
bellished a page from that common treasury of youth, 
the fairy tale, in a brighty colored and wonderfully 
deceitful production. The urchin thief is guided by a 
clever camera through impossible exploits as he ma- 
neuvers his young friend the king back to his usurped 
Arabian Nights throne. The visual resources of the film 
are a guarantee of entertainment in themselves, and 
Sabu is a lithe and cunning hero. Conrad Veidt, June 
Duprez and Rex Ingram supply menace and romance. 
This is for all the young in heart. (United Artists) 


ARISE, MY LOVE. Although it is annoying to find the 
films still pledged to romanticize the so-called Loyalist 
regime in Spain, even so obliquely as in this picture, it 
is no surprise to find this devotion coupled with a de- 
termination to be witty in a double sense where dialog 
is concerned, and blandly suggestive in situation. The 
considerable merit of this exciting and sometimes gen- 
uinely humorous picture cannot outweigh its more seri- 
ous shortcomings. To see it for its good points would be 
rather like picking at half-rotten fruit. (Paramount) 
THomas J. FITzMorRIs 














BARRY COLLEGE 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 


A Standard Catholic College for Women 


® Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Home Economics and Commercial Edu- 
cation. Special Opportunities in Music, 
Art and Dramatics. Intensive short 
courses carrying college credit for sea- 
sonal studies. 


Beautiful Buildings 


In America’s Most Outstanding Beauty Spot 
Perpetual Sunshine — Superb Opportunity for Outdoor Life 


Extensive Campus 
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COLLEGE .... Rochester, N. Y. 


Directed by Sisters of Saint Joseph 
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TRAINING, SOCIAL WORK, ART, NURSING COURSE. 
NEW ORLEANS 


URSULINE COLLEG LOUISIANA 


AFFILIATED TO THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
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The College where Faith, Devotion and Catholic Action Dominate High 
ships. Joined with Fine Social Life. Courses Leading to Degrees in Arts, Sciences 
and Philosophy. Teachers Certificates. Commercial and Secretaria’ Training. 
For further information, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orleans, La. 





Academy of Mt. St. Ursula, Bedford Park, New York City 


200th Street and Marion Avenue, Bronx 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 

ey by the University of the State of New York 
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164th St. and Walton Ave., Bronx, New York, N. Y. 
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Chartered by the University of the State of New York 
Modern Cafeteria 
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NO’ | ‘ICE Advertising rate for 

Notices 6 cents per word, 
iacluding same and address. Payments to be made when 
sending Notices which must be in accord with policies of 
America. Notice must be received at America, 53 Park 
Place, New York, eleven days before date of publication. 





FARM. These Good Real Estate Offerings appear here 
regularly—very often prior to their condensed appearance 
in the metropolitan press. Real Farm, 119 acres, 2 brooks, 
Comfortable Country Home, Dutch oven, 2 open fireplaces 
with friendly hearths. Reduced to $3,500. Easy terms. 
A. F. Arthur, Real Estate, 19 Foxhall, Kingston, N. Y. 
3 hours Manhattan. 








BOOK Manuscripts Wanted. Meritorious works of pub- 
lic interest on all subjects. Write for free booklet. 
Meador Publishing Company, 324 Newbury Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for Speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
State Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 


BOY SAVIOUR MOVEMENT PUBLICATIONS. Jesus 
as Boy and Youth in Christian Education by Rev. Mario 
Barbera, S.J., Rome, Italy. Booklets by Father Walsh: 
A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy Saviour for 
the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; Indulgenced Prayer of the 
Devotion in 27 languages. Any of the above booklets 
postpaid, ten cents (stamps accepted). Loyal and True 
Hymnal, cloth binding, postpaid fifty cents. Price of all 
above complete, postpaid $1.00. Rev. W. H. Walsh, S.J., 
986 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 











JUXTALINEAR TRANSLATIONS: (FitzGerald-Som- 
mer) Caesar, Cicero, Virgil. Make Prelection Method 
available to all Latin teachers. Endorsed by America, 
Commonweal, Catholic World, etc. A boon to teachers. 
Circular free. Continental Press, Ilion, N. Y. 











PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West 1llth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (UNiversity 4-7606.) Highest references. 








SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
customers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church Street, 
Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 





“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 
25 cents a year, to encourage religious vocations among 
girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 389 East 150th Street, 
Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission Circle. 











BOOKS WANTED: “Many pastors ask me for books for 
the school libraries in order to fulfill the Government 
regulation of having a certain number of books. So any 
kind of books, new or old, on any subject provided only in 
English will be useful.”—Most Rev. J. T. G. Hayes, S.J., 
Bishop of Cagayan, Oriental Misamis, P. I. 


P. S.—If subscribers wish, they may send such books to 
Bishop Hayes, care of The America Press, 53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. When shipping by mail remove ALL 
written matter. 











EVENTS 


UNDER the energizing rays of Indian summer, statis- 
ticians manifested intense activity. . . . Addressing a 
Lutheran convention in Omaha, a specialist in church 
statistics revealed his belief that Protestant churches 
in America “have built too expensively.” He declared 
the seating capacity in Protestant churches varies from 
one and one-half seats per member among Lutherans 
to five seats per member among Universalists, while 
the Catholic Church provides only a half-seat per mem- 
ber. . . . Bathtub accidents have mounted more than 
400 per cent in the last twenty-five years, insurance 
statisticians divulged. Wider use of the non-skid tub ap- 
peared the only method capable of combating the hazard 
of modern bathing, skidding specialists maintained... . 
American dog lovers spend more for dog food than 
American parents do for the dental care of their off- 
spring, a Sioux City, Ia., convention was informed... . 
The warlike nature of Charles the Bold of Burgundy 
was caused by an ingrowing toenail, the noises which 
Martin Luther thought came from the devil came from 
ear trouble, an opthalologist told a meeting of surgeons. 

. Souvenir-snatching guests cost hotels $10,000,000 
last year, American Hotel Association accountants fig- 
ured. Suggestions that guests be searched on the way 
out were proferred. . . . In 1836, doctors’ fees in the 
East were like modern taxi fares. Standard charge 
for treating patients at home, a statistician declared, 
was seventy-five cents for the first mile, forty cents 
for each additional mile. . . . A new improvement in 
weather forecasting permits forecasts for sixty-five 
years in advance. At an Atlantic City convention, a 
weather man predicted drier and warmer weather up 
to the year 2005. After that, wetter and colder weather 
is expected. . . . In 1980, or twenty-five years before the 
change in the weather, the population of the United 
States will be 158,000,000, another statistician revealed. 
Most of the citizens will be over forty-five. It is believed 
that a few young people will still be left by 2005 A.D., 
though the present ever-widening activities of birth-con- 
trollers (planned parenthooders) may, before that date, 
solve the youth problem the way the early settlers 
solved the Indian problem... . 


The unprecedented coinage and demand for pennies 
continued to run parallel with increasing church at- 
tendance, as did mounting hydrogen peroxide produc- 
tion with an increase in the number of blondes. .. . In- 
vestigation into the “illegal traffic in the plumage of 
wild birds, massacred for millinery” showed one whole- 
saler alone possessing 40,000 forbidden feathers. .. . 
Discussing idiocy, a Western scientist stated most de- 
fective children are born to normal persons, called “car- 
riers.” Authorities placed the number of “carriers” in 
the United States at 15,000,000. . . . There have been 
more Christian martyrs since the 1914-1918 World War 
than there were in the first three centuries of Chris- 
tianity, an editor asserted. During the last twenty-two 
years, Russia alone has murdered as many followers of 
Christ as were butchered by all the persecuting Roman 
Emperors from Nero down, he continued... . 


In some fields, statistics are not at hand. . . . There 
are no exact figures on the amount of spiritual idiocy 
in the nation. Since religious indifferentism, one form 
of spiritual imbecility, is widespread, it is to be feared 
that such figures, if available, would be startling. .. . 
There are no accurate statistics concerning the shock- 
ingly high percentage of Christless Christmas cards. In 
view of the rampant spiritual idiocy, one may rather 
safely predict that a vast majority of the 1940 Christ- 
mas cards will feature dogs and cats, and exclude a 
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